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PREFACE 



There is wide agreement that large numbers of youth are leaving high school poorly equipped 
for a productive future, at enormous personal and societal cost. Research conducted by MDRC and 
others shows that many short-term interventions and dropout recovery programs have met with little 
success in addressing these problems. In recent years, high schools and employers have been called 
upon to collaborate in developing and implementing more comprehensive initiatives linking school and 
work. Under the aegis of the growing "school-to-work" movement, the federal government, states, 
and local school districts are supporting the efforts of high schools and employers. The result has been 
the development of an array of approaches aimed at helping high school students achieve academically, 
while providing them with marketable skills, work-based learning experiences, and clearer pathways 
to productive employment. In 1994, MDRC documented the early findings and lessons from 16 
pioneering school-to-work programs in Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking Work and 
High School. This effort shed light on the accomplishments of these promising education reforms. 

One important outgrowth of this research is the Career Academies Evaluation — a study made 
possible by the strong commitment and cooperation of the 16 Career Academies Evaluation funders 
and all those associated with the 10 sites. The choice of Career Academies as the subject of MDRC’s 
first major education evaluation reflects in part their potential for improving the lives of large numbers 
of youth and their significance as harbingers of broader reform in education. 

Career Academies embrace the key principles of the school-to-work movement by integrating 
academic and vocational instruction, providing work-based learning opportunities for students, and 
preparing students for post-secondary education, employment, or a combination of both. The 
Academies also reflect key principles of broader school reform initiatives by restructuring high schools 
into smaller, more personalized schools, providing teachers with more influence over their work 
through decentralized rnanagement, and engaging in interdisciplinary curriculum development. While 
Career Academies have existed for more than 25 years, the past three years have seen an extraordinary 
growth in their expansion across the country. MDRC believes that the study can set a precedent for 
the effective use of evaluations to shape critical initiatives in education and to increase support for 
innovations that are proved to be effective. 

This report provides an overview of the foundation that has been laid for the study and is the 
first of several that will present results from the Career Academies Evaluation. It describes the 10 
Career Academies participating in the study and concludes that each has implemented and sustained 
the defining structural elements of the Career Academy approach and has distinguished itself from the 
alternatives available to students in the comprehensive high school in which it operates. The report 
also shows the flexibility of the Career Academy approach and how it can be adapted to meet local 
needs and circumstances. It describes the characteristics and educational backgrounds of students who 
applied to the Career Academies and shows that the programs attract a range of students, including 
those who have done well in school and those who appear to be at risk of dropping out. Finally, the 
report provides some preliminary insights into the ways that teachers use the Career Academies to 
enhance their work with each other and with their students. It also highlights differences in the ways 
Academy and non-Academy teachers perceive their work environment. We believe the study 
establishes the framework for a rigorous and credible assessment of the Career Academy approach and 
its impact on students’ high school performance and preparation for further education and employment. 
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Having established the foundation for the study, MDRC is continuing the data collection and 
analysis activities that will be the basis of the project’s primary reports and papers for policymakers, 
practitioners, and researchers over the next three years. Future reports will show how Career 
Academy students perform on a wide range of education outcomes compared to a control group of 
non-Academy students. MDRC also hopes to begin work on the second phase of the study, which will 
follow students beyond their high school years to measure effects on their enrollment in post-secondary 
education and on their employment and earnings. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Critics of America’s education system contend that young people are leaving high schools 
without the preparation they need for good jobs: ones that pay well, provide benefits, and offer 
opportunity for advancement. Economic prospects for high school dropouts are especially grim; they 
can expect to earn about half as much as graduates with some post-high school education. 
Increasingly, today’s labor market places a premium on such abilities as hands-on problem-solving, 
technical knowledge, and effective teamwork, yet such skills are rarely taught in large comprehensive 
high schools. In fact, fewer than half the youth in the United States acquire the skills and knowledge 
required for meaningful and productive work in today’s labor market, according to the Department of 
Labor Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS). 

SCANS, and numerous reports from researchers and blue-ribbon panels, have heightened the 
call from policymakers, educators, and the business community for innovative responses to these 
problems. Often referred to as " school -to-work transition" reforms, these efforts aim to help high 
school students achieve academically, while providing them with marketable skills, work-based 
learning experiences, and clearer pathways to post-secondary education and productive employment. 
One of the best-established and most promising school-to-work approaches is the Career Academy. 

Career Academies are one of several school-to-work approaches specifically authorized under 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994, a major milestone in the school-to-work movement. 
The Career Academies are "schools-within-schools" in which groups of students (usually 30 to 60 per 
grade in grades 9 through 12 or 10 through 12) take several classes together each year with the same 
group of teachers. The Academies focus on a career theme, such as health, business and finance, or 
electronics, which is usually determined by local employment opportunities and evidence of growing 
demand for such expertise in the marketplace. Career Academies’ curricula consist of traditional 
academic classes (such as math, English, science, and social studies) combined with occupation-related 
classes that focus on the career theme. Local employers from that field help plan and guide the 
program, and they serve as mentors and provide work experience for the students. 

A growing number of states and school districts are beginning to invest in new Career 
Academies and are looking for evidence of their effectiveness and for information about how they can 
be implemented and sustained. To meet this need, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) is conducting a unique evaluation of the Academy approach. The evaluation will provide 
a rigorous and credible assessment of the extent to which the Academy approach improves students’ 
engagement and performance in high school, as well as their preparation for further education and 
employment beyond high school. The evaluation includes 10 high schools and the Career Academies 
that operate within them. The Academies are located in a diverse set of urban and small-city high 
schools that serve high proportions of low-income students, students of color, and students with limited 
English proficiency. The evaluation is being supported by a consortium of funders, including the U.S. 
Departments of Education and Labor and 14 private foundations: the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund, Ford Foundation, Commonwealth Fund, William T. Grant Foundation, Pew Charitable Trusts, 
Rockefeller Foundation, George Gund Foundation, Grable Foundation, Richard King Mellon 
Foundation, American Express Foundation, Alcoa Foundation, Russell Sage Foundation, Westinghouse 
Foundation, and Bristol-Myers Squibb Foundation. 

This is the first report on the Career Academies Evaluation. It includes several preliminary 
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findings that have important implications both for the evaluation and for policy and practice related 
to the Career Academies and other school-to-work approaches. Later reports will include additional 
analyses of how the Career Academies operate and will examine students’ and teachers’ experiences 
in the Academy and non- Academy high school environments. These reports will also include findings 
on the extent to which the Academies improve education and work-related outcomes for students. 



Key Findings in Brief 

Field research, interviews, and surveys revealed several significant findings about the Career 
Academies in this evaluation. These findings are summarized here and discussed in more detail below. 

• All 10 of the participating high schools implemented and sustained the 
demanding structural elements of the Academy approach: a school-within-a- 
school, a curriculum that combines academic and occupation- related courses 
oriented toward a career theme, and partnerships with local employers. This 
finding shows that the evaluation can provide a valid test of the effectiveness 
of the Career Academy approach as it exists in a range of high schools. 

• The participating Career Academies vary in ways that underscore their 
adaptability to each school’s needs and circumstances, demonstrating that the 
approach can be implemented in a wide range of school settings. 

• The participating Career Academies have attracted large numbers of applicants 
with a high degree of demographic and educational diversity. Their broad 
appeal extends to students who are at risk of performing poorly or of dropping 
out of school, as well as to students who do well in school. 

• A large majority of the students who were selected to participate in the Career 
Academies enrolled in them (84 percent), and three-quarters of those who 
enrolled were still participating two years later. Given the high rate of school 
transfers among similar, non-Academy students, these rates of enrollment and 
retention should be viewed as substantial. 

• Compared to their colleagues who do not teach Academy classes. Career 
Academy teachers report having more opportunities to collaborate with each 
other, are more likely to see their environment as a learning community, and 
are more likely to develop more personalized relationships with their students. 

There is considerable evidence that these changes contribute to the quality of 
teaching and learning within high schools. 



What Is a Career Academy? 

Creating a Career Academy requires establishing a new structural framework that is not found 
in most high schools to change the way teaching and learning occur. The essential structural features 
of the Career Academy approach are those that alter the organization of classes within a high school, 
modify the official curriculum, and establish new links between the high school and local employers. 
Table ES-1 lists the defining characteristics of the Academy structures: the school-within-a-school 
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organization, the career-oriented academic and occupational curriculum, and employer partnerships. 
These structural features are shared by all the Career Academies in the evaluation. 

Career Academies, which have existed for more than 25 years, began in Philadelphia in 1969 
as dropout prevention programs. The goals of the Career Academies have evolved over time to 
include academic and occupational preparation for both students interested in college and those who 
plan to enter the work world directly after high school. Currently, there are Career Academies in 
more than 300 high schools throughout the United States, created by individual high schools, state and 
district networks, and the National Academy Foundation — a nonprofit organization that has developed 
Academy programs in finance, travel and tourism, and public service. 

Increasingly, the Career Academy approach is seen as a potentially powerful way to improve 
students’ success in school and work. The approach is intended to address several long-standing 
problems through its structural characteristics: The school-within-a-school feature, for example, is 
designed to address the feelings of anonymity and solitude that many students experience in large 
comprehensive high schools. The small-school environment is also designed to allow teachers and 
students to form closer bonds, and to create a strong peer group support system. Many students 
describe their Career Academies as being "like a family" and report that they "give them courage to 
do what they need to do" to succeed in high school. 

Another Academy feature, the career-oriented curriculum, is intended to address the problem 
of high school classes being divorced from the real world, and students’ feelings that they gain little 
benefit from achieving in school. There is steadily increasing evidence that students learn best when 
course content and instruction are based on problem-solving, real-life projects and hands-on learning 
opportunities. The third Academy structural characteristic, employer partnerships, is also designed 
to bring the world of work closer to students’ lives and school experiences. These partnerships offer 
students opportunities to explore career options through work experiences, mentorships, and interaction 
with workers in the Academy’s career field. 



The Career Academies Evaluation 

The Career Academies Evaluation responds to the growing need for reliable information about 
the effectiveness of school-to-work and other major school reform initiatives by providing policy- and 
practice-relevant information on two broad questions: 

• How do Career Academies work, and how do they shape students’ education 
and career preparation? 

• To what extent do the Career Academies change students’ school- and career- 
related outcomes beyond what they would have achieved anyway had they not 
had the opportunity to participate in an Academy? 

This evaluation will measure the extent to which the Career Academies improve students’ 
engagement and motivation in school, their progress toward graduation, and their preparation for post- 
secondary education and work. It relies on a random assignment research design in which each of the 
participating Career Academies identified approximately twice as many eligible applicants as they were 
able to serve. Then, working with MDRC, they used a lottery-like process to assign students to one 
of two groups: "the program group," which was invited to participate, or the "control group," which 
was not invited to participate. Because these two groups were created randomly from a single pool 



of eligible applicants, there were no systematic differences between them at the time they entered the 
evaluation. By measuring any subsequent differences between the two groups — for example, in 
attendance or graduation rates — after the program group is exposed to the Career Academies, one 
can measure the program’s true effect on these outcomes. The Career Academies Evaluation is a 
notable accomplishment in the field of education research in that it demonstrates the feasibility of 
conducting random assignment within an ongoing high school program. 

For this evaluation, a total of 1,953 students from the 10 sites have entered the research sample 
over three school years. All of these students were determined by the respective Career Academies 
to be eligible and appropriate for participation in their programs. Of these, 1,064 students were 
randomly assigned to the program group and were admitted to the Academies. The remaining 889 
students were randomly assigned to the control group, were not invited to participate in the Academies, 
and were able to choose other options in the high school or school district. MDRC plans to follow 
the students in the research sample through their scheduled graduation from high school. Eventually, 
MDRC plans to follow students through several years after their scheduled graduation from high school 
to learn about their enrollment and progress through post-secondary education, their employment and 
earnings, and other outcomes. 

Data for the evaluation will come from a questionnaire students completed at the time they 
applied to the Career Academies; students’ school records on attendance, achievement, course-taking 
patterns, and progress through high school; and self-completed questionnaires that are being 
administered within the first two years following students’ entry into the evaluation and again during 
their 12th grade year. Other data will come from a Teacher Questionnaire administered to Academy 
and non-Academy teachers in the participating high schools, and from MDRC staff field research visits 
to each of the participating sites, during which Academy teachers and students, school and district 
administrators, and local employers involved in the Academy programs were interviewed. MDRC 
staff also observed classes and other program activities such as student recruitment and special events. 



Sites in the Evaluation 

MDRC chose the 10 sites participating in the Career Academies Evaluation strategically and 
through negotiation with the key stakeholders (the district administrators, school principals. Academy 
staff, and parents) in the school districts and high schools. The selection strategy was intended to 
identify Career Academies that would give a credible test of the Career Academy approach as it was 
defined in previous research and implemented in a broad range of settings. The goal was to ensure 
that the evaluation would include functioning Career Academies that encompassed the defining 
structural elements of the approach, rather than programs that were in initial or partial stages of 
implementation. Other selection criteria were that the Academies were in school districts and high 
schools that reflected the diversity of circumstances under which Career Academies have been 
implemented, and that they served a range of students, including those who were perceived to be at 
risk of not succeeding in the regular high school environment and those who appeared to be doing well 
in school. Finally, participating schools had to agree to carry out the requirements of the random 
assignment design and other data collection and research activities. 

Figure ES-1 shows the names, locations, and affiliations of the 10 Career Academies 
participating in the evaluation. The participating Academies offer a range of occupational themes: 
three are in the business and finance fields; three focus on high-technology areas such as electronics 
and aerospace technology; and one each is in the fields of health occupations, public service, travel 
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Figure ES-1 

Career Academies Evaluation 

Names, Locations, and Affiliations of Participating Career Academies 




1. 


Academy and Hiph School 

Business and Finance Academy 
George Westinghouse High School 


School District and City 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Academy Network and 
School Year Academy Started 
Independent 
1984-85 


2. 


Academy of Finance 

Lake Clifton/Eastern High School 


Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore, MD 


National Academy Foundation 
1987-88 


3, 


Public Service Academy 
Anacostia High School 


District of Columbia Public Schools 
Washington, D.C. 


D.C. Public Schools Academy Network 
1989-90 


4. 


Academy for Aerospace Technology 
Cocoa High School 


Brevard County Public Schools 
Cocoa, FL 


Florida’s Academies for Career Development 

and Applied Technology 

1993-94 


5, 


Academy of Travel and Tourism 
Miami Beach Senior High School 


Dade County Public Schools 
Miami Beach, FL 


National Academy Foundation 
1991-92 


6. 


Health Professions Academy 
Socorro High School 


Socorro Independent School District 
Socorro, TX 


Independent 

1991-92 


1 . 


Global Business Academy 
Valley High School 


Santa Ana Unified School District 
Santa Ana, CA 


California Partnership Academy 
1991-92 


8. 


Watsonville Video Academy 
Watsonville High School 


Pajaro Valley Unified School District 
Watsonville, CA 


California Partnership Academy 
1991-92 


9. 


Electronics Academy (SC) 
Silver Creek High School 


East Side Union High School District 
San Jose, CA 


California Partnership Academy 
1984-85 


10. 

o 

ERIC 


Electronics Academy (I) 
Independence High School 


East Side Union High School District 
San Jose, CA 

ES-e22 


California Partnership Academy 
1984-85 
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and tourism, and video technology. The participating programs were drawn from most of the major, 
established networks of Career Academies across the country, with four from the California 
Partnership Academy network, two from the National Academy Foundation network, one from the 
Florida network of Academies for Career Development and Applied Technology, and one from the 
network of Academy programs created by the District of Columbia Public Schools. Two of the 
participating Academies were developed independently through local high school or district initiatives. 
Figure ES-1 also shows that, as of the 1994-95 school year, the participating Career Academy 
programs had been in operation for as few as two years and as many as 10 years. 

Most of the nine school districts in the evaluation (one district includes two of the participating 
Career Academies) are large and enroll substantial percentages of African-American and Hispanic 
students as compared to national averages. The participating school districts also have higher dropout 
rates, unemployment rates, and percentages of low-income families. Most Career Academies across 
the country are located in such districts, and MDRC purposely sought such sites for the Career 
Academies Evaluation. 



Principal Findings in This Report 

• Each of the 10 participating high schools implemented and sustained the 
defining structural elements of the Career Academy approach. 

MDRC’s field research provided substantial evidence that the participating sites have both 
attained and sustained over time a threshold set of conditions that distinguish them as Career 
Academies and differentiate them from the rest of the large comprehensive high schools in which they 
operate. Although identifying such Career Academies was an important goal of the site selection 
process for the evaluation, this finding is also significant for policymakers and practitioners interested 
in the Career Academy approach. The implementation and ongoing operation of the Academies has 
required the effort and commitment of the many teachers, administrators, employers, and students 
involved with the programs. The commonalities among the participating sites allow the aggregation 
of findings across Career Academies and their use to inform policy and practice related to the Career 
Academy approach in general. 

The structural dimensions of the Career Academy approach may be viewed as important 
prerequisites for improving academic and occupational outcomes for students. They may also be 
significant in the way they reflect policies and administrative decisions about the allocation and 
organization of resources. To be effective, however, these structural changes must contribute to 
improvements in the quality of supportive relationships among teachers and students, in methods of 
instruction, and in how students learn in school and in workplaces. Future reports will examine the 
extent to which the structural features of the Career Academies result in deeper changes in teaching 
and learning opportunities and, ultimately, in improved academic and occupational outcomes for 
students. 

• The variation among the participating Career Academies highlights the 
adaptability of the Academy approach to local needs, capacities, and 
circumstances. Such variation indicates the potential for the Career 
Academy approach to be disseminated more widely. 

Although the Career Academy approach is defined by specific changes in the structure of high 
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schools, it is essentially flexible and adaptable, rather than rigid and prescriptive. Each of the 10 high 
schools in the evaluation has modified the Academy approach in some respects while adhering to its 
basic principles and defining elements. Variations among the Career Academies were observed in the 
following areas: 

• the number of students and teachers in the program; 

• the number and content of courses that students are scheduled to take within 
the Academy; 

• the opportunities for collaboration among Academy teachers, including the 
regularity and content of the teacher team meetings and the extent of teachers’ 
non-Academy commitments; 

• the teaching and administrative responsibilities of the lead teacher or director; 

• the degree of vocational and academic curriculum integration; 

• the specific links between work-based and school-based learning activities; and 

• the role and scope of involvement by employer partners. 

Table ES-2 displays some of the ways in which the 10 participating Career Academies differ. 
It shows that Academies with larger numbers of teachers and those that include grades 9 through 12 
accommodate more students and cover more courses within the Academies. The larger teaching staff, 
however, also makes it difficult to schedule shared planning time and to coordinate curriculum content 
and activities across classes. Career Academies with fewer teachers tend to be somewhat smaller, and 
the students in the programs tend to take more courses outside the Academies. At the same time, the 
smaller teaching team makes it somewhat easier to schedule shared planning time and consecutive 
Academy classes. 

The table also indicates that most of the Career Academies in the evaluation provide students 
with work-based learning opportunities during the summer, and that some continue to offer students 
this opportunity in the 12th grade year. Three of the programs offer students work-based internships 
as early as the 10th grade. In all but one of the Academies, students are paid for their work; in eight 
of the programs, students receive school credit for their work. Although not shown in the table, all 
of the Academies use classroom-based activities to teach employability skills such as resume-writing, 
interviewing, and working effectively under supervision. Some of the programs have developed 
particular activities, such as keeping journals or writing job evaluations, that integrate classroom- and 
work-based learning. 

Involving local employers in Career Academies requires a substantial commitment of time and 
energy from both school staff and business partners. As shown in the table, most of the participating 
Career Academies coordinate employer involvement through an employer advisory board and through 
the efforts of a teacher or administrator who serves as the primary liaison between the program and 
the employer partners. Employers play a variety of roles: providing advice on curriculum 
development; speaking in classes or at student functions; hosting student field trips; serving as a source 
of adult mentors for students; and providing additional resources. 

The adaptations revealed by MDRC’s field research reflect the Academies’ local circumstances 
and capacities. They do not necessarily reflect relative strengths or weaknesses of one approach over 
another — at this stage in the evaluation, it is premature to make such judgments. However, these 
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adaptations can be used to test hypotheses about how variation in the basic structures of the Career 
Academy approach might promote different opportunities for teaching and learning and, ultimately, 
produce different outcomes for students. Subsequent reports from the Career Academies Evaluation 
will examine the relationship between the programs’ characteristics and their effectiveness. 

• The Career Academies in this evaluation have demonstrated their capacity 
to attract large numbers of appropriate applicants and to include students 
with a wide range of demographic and educational characteristics. The 
appeal of the Academies has extended to students who may be at risk of 
failing academically or of dropping out of high school, and to students 
who have done well in school. 

The growth of the Career Academy movement has been accompanied by questions about 
whether the programs can and should serve a broad range of students and about which students benefit 
most from participation in them. The original Philadelphia and California Partnership Academies, 
which were designed as dropout prevention programs, explicitly targeted students who appeared to be 
at high risk of dropping out of school. In recent years, the original programs and many newer 
Academies have sought to include a broader mix of students. One reason for this shift is the stigma 
associated with serving only low-achieving students and the perception that Career Academies did not 
provide students with a pathway to college. Another reason is a continued increase in labor market 
demand for highly skilled workers, which has prompted the Academies to place even greater emphasis 
on preparation for post-secondary training and college. A third reason is that as resources for Career 
Academies (from both public and private sources) have been considered for cuts. Academies have 
come under increasing pressure to demonstrate broad appeal and to show positive results. One 
response has been for the Academies to market the programs more aggressively to students who are 
likely to succeed in high school and to go on to college. Including a broader mix of students helps 
to dispel the perception that the programs are only for "low track students," to build school-wide 
support by showing that an Academy is appropriate for all students, and to promote mutual support 
among high- and low-achieving students. 

To accomplish the goal of enrolling a broad range of students, each of the Career Academies 
in this evaluation designed and implemented new marketing and recruitment strategies. These efforts 
expanded the number of students who expressed an interest in and applied to the programs: On 

average, the participating programs recruited approximately twice as many applicants as they were able 
to serve. 

Table ES-3 lists selected background characteristics of the students who applied to the 
Academies in this evaluation, and indicates that they are from diverse family and educational 
backgrounds. Many of the students are from ethnic or racial minority backgrounds, and there is a 
wide range of demographic characteristics. The percentage of families receiving public assistance (a 
proxy for low income) also varies. 

The table also indicates that the Career Academies attract students who appear to be at some 
risk of dropping out or performing poorly in high school, as well as those who reported they were 
performing well in their classes and believe they will graduate and go on to college. In all, 36 percent 
of the students had two or more characteristics identified as predictive of dropping out of high school. 
An important question for this evaluation is whether the Academies keep such students on the road to 
success in school and work. 
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* In all, 84 percent of the students who were selected to participate in the 
Career Academies enrolled in the programs. Of those who enrolled, 73 
percent were still enrolled two years later. 

An essential feature of the Career Academies is their voluntary nature. Students apply for and 
enroll in them by choice; they are not assigned or required to participate in them. By making a choice 
to apply to an Academy, students are presumably more likely to have at least a modest level of 
motivation to engage in an alternative education program and to do well. At the same time, however, 
students may encounter several factors that push them toward or pull them away from enrolling in a 
special program like a Career Academy. For example, because the Career Academy recruitment and 
application process begins in the spring semester prior to enrollment, students are asked to make plans 
for the following school year up to nine months ahead of time. During that interval, students may be 
affected by their friends’ choices of high school programs, or they may lose interest in a Career 
Academy as they learn about other options available within their school or district. 

Various factors also affect enrolled students’ ongoing participation in the Career Academies. 
Students’ peers may value or devalue school in general and the academic rigor and career focus 
espoused by the Academies in particular. Teachers can engage or alienate students. Families move, 
requiring their children to transfer to new schools. As a result of these and other experiences, not all 
students selected for the Career Academies actually enroll in the programs at the start of the school 
year, and others leave the programs during high school. 

Table ES-4 shows the enrollment rates for the first seven sites to enter the evaluation, which 
have a year or more of follow-up information on students in the research sample. The table shows 
that 84 percent of the students selected in the spring actually enrolled in the Career Academies the 
following year (usually at the start of the school year following their selection). The rates ranged from 
over 90 percent at the Electronics Academy at Independence High School (San Jose) and the Health 
Professions Academy (Socorro) to 69 percent at the Business and Finance Academy (Baltimore). 
Table ES-4 also reports the programs’ rate of continued enrollment, showing that 73 percent of the 
students who enrolled in the seven Career Academies were still participating in the programs two years 
later. This rate ranged from 85 percent at the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek High School (San 
Jose) to 68 percent at the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) and the Watsonville Video Academy. 
Most of the students who did not enroll in the Academies or who enrolled but left were enrolled either 
elsewhere in the high school in which the Career Academies were located or in another high school 
within the district. 

The participation rates in Table ES-4 represent one measure of the extent to which the Career 
Academies attract and retain the students who apply and are selected for the programs. The findings 
also raise questions about what happens to students who leave the programs. In this evaluation, the 
participation rates provide a direct measure of the "amount" of the Career Academy experience that 
each student receives. 

• Compared to other teachers in the participating high schools. Career 
Academy teachers reported having more opportunities to collaborate with 
each other, were more likely to perceive their working relationships and 
environment as a learning community, and were more likely to develop 
personalized relationships with their students. 
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A key question for the Career Academies is whether their results are due to special 
characteristics of their teachers or to the work environment they offer for typical high school teachers. 
The answer to this question will shed light on the extent to which the Career Academy approach can 
be adapted to a broad range of circumstances and implemented by a broad range of teachers or 
whether it is heavily dependent on attracting certain types of teachers. 

If Career Academy teachers were exceptional in significant ways, the approach would be 
limited in its capacity to serve a large proportion of high school students. This evaluation found, 
however, that Career Academy teachers were similar to their colleagues in the same high schools on 
a range of measured background characteristics. The primary differences between Academy teachers 
and their non-Academy colleagues in the same high schools were in their perceptions of their work 
environment; thus. Academy teachers do not appear to be distinctive in terms of their background 
characteristics and prior teaching experience. Instead, the Career Academy teachers appear to be 
shaped by their distinctive working conditions. For example, the Career Academies provide teachers 
with shared planning time and with extended exposure to a core group of students within and across 
school years. Interviews and survey data show that Career Academy teachers are more likely than 
their non-Academy colleagues to perceive their school environment as a professional learning 
community and to have developed closer relationships with students. Substantial evidence from 
previous research indicates that such changes affect the quality of teaching and learning for students 
and for teachers. Subsequent reports will explore the connections between teachers’ perceptions of 
their work environment and the experiences and outcomes of their students. 



Next Steps for the Career Academies Evaluation 

The current report provides an overview of the basic foundation of the Career Academies 
Evaluation. It describes the 10 participating Career Academies and draws the conclusion that each has 
implemented and sustained the defining structural elements of the Career Academy approach and has 
distinguished itself from the alternatives available to students in the comprehensive high school in 
which it operates. The report also describes the students who applied to the Career Academies and 
will constitute the evaluation’s program and control groups. Finally, the report provides some 
preliminary insights into the ways that teachers utilize the Career Academies and how Academy and 
non-Academy teachers perceive their work environment differently. In summary, the evaluation has 
established the basic framework for a rigorous and credible assessment of the Career Academy 
approach and its effect on students’ high school performance and preparation for further education and 
employment. 

Having established this foundation, MDRC is continuing the data collection and analyses that 
will be the basis of the project’s primary reports and papers for policymakers, practitioners, and 
researchers over the next three years. The first of these will focus on results from a survey of students 
in the program and control groups at the end of the first or second year following their entry into the 
evaluation. Other reports will provide further information from the Teacher Questionnaire and an 
update on the operation of the participating Career Academies and patterns of student enrollment. 
Using data collected from school records, MDRC also plans to report on the impact the Academies 
have had on students’ engagement and performance. Another report will discuss results from a survey 
administered to students in their 12th grade year. Finally, MDRC will begin work on the second 
phase of the evaluation, which will follow students beyond their high school years. This will begin 
with the administration of a survey to students at the end of the first year after they are scheduled to 
graduate from high school. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The American high school took its current form at the end of nineteenth century. From then till 
now, a continuous stream of reform initiatives has attempted to restructure the high school and improve 
its capacity to help students make successful transitions from adolescence to adulthood and from school 
to work. As we near the end of the twentieth century, the pace and scope of this movement have 
accelerated. In 1991, the Secretary of Labor’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
estimated that fewer than half of U.S. youth were acquiring the skills and knowledge required for 
meaningful and productive work. The SCANS report, along with others from researchers and blue- 
ribbon panels, heightened the call from policymakers, educators, and the business community for 
innovative school-to-work reforms. At the heart of these reforms is a commitment to helping high 
school students achieve academically, while providing them with marketable skills, work-based 
learning experiences, and clearer pathways to productive employment. 

One of the best-established and most promising school-to-work initiatives is the Career 
Academy, a multi-faceted approach to restructuring high schools, supporting students’ academic 
success, and opening opportunities for further education and work. Academies are "schools-within- 
schools" in which groups of students (usually 30 to 60 per grade in grades 9 through 12 or 10 through 
12) take several classes per year with one group of teachers. The Academies are focused on a career 
theme, such as health care, finance, or electronics, which is usually determined by local employment 
opportunities and evidence of growing demand for such expertise in the marketplace. Career 
Academies’ curricula consist of traditional academic classes (such as math, English, science, and social 
studies) combined with occupation-related classes that focus on the particular career area. Local 
employers from that field help plan and guide the program, and they act as mentors and job 
supervisors for the students. Many Academies receive supplementary financial or in-kind support from 
states, districts, or employer partners. As will be discussed later in this report, individual Career 
Academies differ in specific dimensions of these components, including the number and roles of 
students, teachers, and employers, as well as in the particular content of classes and work-related 
learning activities. 

The Career Academy approach is particularly appealing because its structure is designed to 
address directly some of the fundamental problems that have been identified in many large 
comprehensive high schools. The school-within-a-school organization is designed to provide a 
personalized learning environment; the curriculum is designed to link academic and occupation-oriented 
classes, not only to provide students with college prerequisites, but to teach them real-world, 
marketable skills; and employer partnerships are designed to expose students to a wide range of 
occupations within a particular field and to broaden and illuminate pathways to successful careers. 

The Career Academy approach is also of special interest because most of the more than 300 
Academies currently operating across the country are located in large high schools that serve high 
numbers of students at risk of poor performance or dropping out of school. Such high schools have 
been criticized because they often track students into courses that do not keep them engaged and in 
school, perpetuate low expectations for their success, or set them on pathways that lead to low-end Jobs 
rather than to college or a long-term career. Career Academies are seen as promising interventions that 
can improve students’ engagement and performance in high school, increase both the rigor and the 
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relevance of their education, and broaden their opportunities beyond high school. Past evaluations of 
Academies provide encouraging evidence that they improve students’ attendance, grades, and course 
completion rate. 

In 1992, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) began development work 
for a unique study of the Career Academy approach. During the ensuing four years, it has laid the 
groundwork for a rigorous and credible assessment of the extent to which the Career Academy 
approach improves students’ advancement to post-secondary education and employment above and 
beyond what would have occurred had they not had an opportunity to participate in the programs. The 
study is being supported by a consortium of funders, including the U.S. Departments of Education and 
Labor and 14 private foundations: the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund, Ford Foundation, 
Commonwealth Fund, William T. Grant Foundation, Pew Charitable Trusts, Rockefeller Foundation, 
George Gund Foundation, Grable Foundation, Richard King Mellon Foundation, American Express 
Foundation, Alcoa Foundation, Russell Sage Foundation, Westinghouse Foundation, and Bristol-Myers 
Squibb Foundation. 

The evaluation includes 10 mature Career Academies, which are located in a diverse set of 
urban and small-city high schools that serve high proportions of low-income students, students of 
color, and students with limited English proficiency. The high schools were selected to participate in 
the study because they provided an opportunity for a credible test of the Career Academy approach. 
Each had established the basic Career Academy components mentioned above: a school-within-a-school 
organization; an integrated academic/occupational curriculum; and employer partnerships. This 
combination of features was not available elsewhere in the high schools. Each Career Academy 
attempted to serve a wide range a students, including those who appeared to be at risk of dropping out. 
The key stakeholders in the school system — the school principal and other administrators, teachers, 
and school district officials — agreed to participate in the study and to cooperate with the requirements 
of the research design. 

The research sample includes nearly 2,000 students in the 10 selected Academies. Working 
closely with the participating sites, MDRC has established data collection procedures to obtain a broad 
range of qualitative and quantitative information about the students, the Career Academies, and their 
local contexts in an attempt to understand the behavior of those eligible for Career Academies. To 
determine how students would have behaved in the absence of Career Academies, MDRC has 
implemented a random assignment evaluation study. Each individual in a voluntary sample of students 
in high schools that meet the Academies’ selection criteria (discussed in Chapter 4) was randomly 
assigned to one of two groups: a "program group" or a "control group." Those assigned to the 
program group were eligible to participate in Career Academies, while those assigned to the control 
group were not eligible to participate. Since program and control group members were randomly 
drawn from the same population of students, the two groups — on average — do not differ 
systematically with regard to any pre-existing characteristics. Thus, differences between the two groups 
in education and employment-related outcomes can be attributed to the program. 

This first report on the Career Academies Evaluation is primarily descriptive, and includes 
several important preliminary findings with implications for both the evaluation and for policy and 
practice related to the Career Academies and other school-to-work approaches. Later reports will 
include additional analyses of how the Career Academies operate and will examine students’ and 
teachers’ experiences in the Academy and non-Academy environments. These reports will also include 
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findings on the extent to which the Career Academies actually improve education and work-related 
outcomes for students. 

Because very few of the students in the sample have entered the work-based stages of the Career 
Academy programs or graduated from high school and entered post-secondary education or 
employment, the primary emphasis of the research effort to date has been on learning about the high 
school-based components of the participating Career Academies. As a result, this report provides more 
detailed information on the school-within-a-school and integrated curriculum aspects of the Academies 
than it does on the employer partnerships and other work-based features. Later reports will include 
more information about the Academy employer partnerships and students’ work experiences. 

The remainder of this chapter provides a brief description of the Career Academy approach and 
explores why it has attracted the attention of both education reformers and proponents of the school-to- 
work movement. It also presents an overview of the research design and describes several aspects of 
the current policy environment that make this study particularly timely. The final section provides a 
brief overview of the remaining chapters. 



L Structural Problems in High Schools 

The American high school has been charged with the major responsibility of helping adolescents 
make two crucial and related transitions into the adult world; from parental guardianship to 
independence and from school to post-secondary education and work.* High schools have attempted 
to facilitate the transition to independence by providing a relatively secure environment for adolescents 
to mature intellectually, socially, physically, politically, psychologically, and emotionally. They have 
attempted to facilitate the second type of transition by creating pathways for students to attain the skills 
and other prerequisites needed for pursuing further education and a career. The importance of 
succeeding in high school is profound; At a minimum, a high school diploma sends a concrete signal 
to the adult world that an adolescent has learned valued skills and behaviors, such as consistent 
attendance, completing a set of required tasks, and cooperating with other people. High school 
graduation represents the achievement of competencies in key skills, including the use of texts, 
numbers, and other information needed for contemporary citizenship. The diploma, along with an 
adequate level of performance, is also a prerequisite for college and the better-paid and higher-status 
occupations. 

Unfortunately, several structural features of many high schools have undermined their capacity 
to help students successfully make these transitions. The large size of comprehensive high schools, for 
instance, often depersonalizes the school environment, preventing teachers from working as teams and 
developing an atmosphere conducive to learning.^ In many large high schools, teachers rarely share 
the same group of students with the same group of colleagues, and students often have different 
classmates in each course. This flux in classroom composition and student peer groups promotes 
anonymity and diminishes any sense of community. Students do not have a consistent group of teachers 
who are accountable for their success, and teachers do not have a chance to coordinate their 
coursework. 



* Grubb and Lazerson, 1975; Lazerson and Grubb, 1974. 

^Sizer, 1984; Hill, Foster, and Gendler, 1990; Powell, Cohen, and Farrar, 1985. 
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Another common problem is the curriculum, which is usually separated into higher-level 
academic classes for college-bound students and lower-level academic and vocational classes for those 
presumed not to be college-bound. This separation often confines the teaching and learning process 
to the transfer of abstract knowledge from teachers to students or, in the case of vocational classes, 
to a narrow focus on specific job skills. There are usually very few opportunities to explore how basic 
skills, such as those learned in math or English, are actually applied outside the classroom.^ 

A third common problem is the high school’s separation from other institutions and businesses 
in the community, which often serves to isolate students from the world of work rather than providing 
them with meaningful exposure to it."* With few connections among classes or between school and 
work, many students are inadequately informed about or prepared for post-secondary education and 
employment opportunities. 

To varying degrees, these problematic structural features are present in many high schools; 
however, they are much more prevalent in urban school districts that serve large numbers of low- 
income students, students of color, and students with limited English proficiency.^ Students in these 
high schools are more likely to drop out; if they do graduate, they often lack the necessary skills and 
coursework to attend college and start on the pathway toward high-wage jobs.^ These structural 
features within the schools also parallel and perpetuate class, racial, and ethnic differences in education 
and employment outcomes for students. 



II. How the Career Academy Approach Responds 

The Career Academy approach has particular appeal because it offers a direct response to the 
common structural problems described above through the school-within-a-school organization, the 
integrated academic/occupational curriculum, and the employer partnerships. 

Figure 1.1 is a simplified conceptual framework showing the pathways through which these 
changes in the structure of high schools are intended to alter students’ and teachers’ school experiences 
and, ultimately, to improve students’ academic, behavioral, and work-related outcomes. (Double- 
headed arrows represent the mutually reinforcing character of certain elements of the model.) This 
conceptual framework delineates the theory underlying the Career Academy approach and was used 
to guide MDRC’s selection of sites for the study, the design of the study, and the development of data 
collection instruments and analysis strategies. 

The first column of Figure 1.1 shows the three key structural elements of the Academy, which 
are described in more detail below. 

• The school-within-a-school . In this organizational arrangement, clusters of 
students share several classes each day and often have the same small group of 
teachers from year to year. The student clusters vary in size, but usually range 
from 30 to 60 students per grade in grades 9 through 12 or grades 10 through 



^Resnick, 1987a; Raizen, 1989; Staszetal., 1993; Grubb, 1995. 

‘‘Resnick, 1987b; Berryman and Bailey, 1992; Berryman, 1995. 

^Wehladge et al., 1989; Louis and Miles, 1990. 

^Natriello, 1987; William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, 1988; 
Roderick, 1993. 
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Figure 1.1 

Career Academies Evaluation 
Simplifled Model of the Career Academy Approach 
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12. The number of classes students take within an Academy, and thus the 
number of teachers they share, also varies from Academy to Academy and from 
year to year, but usually ranges from two to seven. Teachers, who come from 
a variety of academic and vocational disciplines, are scheduled to have mostly 
Academy students in their classes. These teachers make a commitment to 
meeting with each other on a regular basis, and they share in decision-making 
related to administrative policies, curriculum content, and instruction. One 
teacher usually assumes lead responsibility for administrative tasks and serves as 
a liaison with the school principal and other administrators, school district 
officials, and employer partners. Students also take some regular classes along 
with the other students in the high school, and all courses in the Academy are 
counted as credits toward a high school diploma. Academy classes are often 
scheduled in blocks of three or four during the morning, leaving the remainder 
of the day for regular courses. This block scheduling allows for special activities 
during this time: field trips, for instance, or team teaching, or listening to 
speakers from the business community. Teachers also attempt to involve parents 
in the Academy program, and schools often require parents to attend meetings 
with their children. 

• The integrated academic/occupational curriculum. The Career Academies 
curricula usually consist of three or more academic courses per year, and at least 
one occupation-related course per year that focuses on the selected career theme. 
These classes enable students to meet high school graduation and college 
entrance requirements and, at the same time, provide them with marketable 
skills. Students take their remaining course requirements and electives (usually 
20 to 50 percent of the credits needed to graduate) outside the Career Academy 
in the regular high school. To link the academic and occupational classes. 
Academy teachers work together to coordinate course content and instructional 
strategies. They also focus on providing instruction in employability skills in 
both the occupational theme courses and in one or more academic courses. The 
Career Academy curriculum also includes internships, sponsored by the 
employer partners, that sometimes count as credits toward graduation. 

Occupational classes are structured around whole industries: Health 
Academies, for example, attempt to expose students to diverse medical 
occupations in the areas of direct care, technology, and administration. As 
mentioned earlier, the high schools’ theme industry is chosen on the basis of 
local employment needs and demand for expertise in the national marketplace. 

• Employer partnerships. Local businesspeople help motivate students by 
providing work experience that shows how their education fits into the real 
world. Summer internships and jobs during the school year also teach students 
practical skills, inculcate proper workplace behavior, and illuminate pathways to 
careers within the schools’ theme occupation. Local employers also act as 
advisors to Academy staff, and they serve on an advisory board with 
representatives from the Career Academy and the school district. This board 
steers the Academy’s development and establishes some of its policies and 
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procedures, and it provides a forum for the employers and school representatives 
to discuss strategies for combining classroom- and work-based learning activities. 

The number of employer partners participating in a Career Academy can 
vary from as few as three or four to as many as 40. Employers are usually 
recruited for the Academies by teachers or administrators from the school 
district, although, in some cases, employers assume the initiative to help start a 
new Academy. The employer partnerships are usually sustained and coordinated 
by a teacher or administrator who is directly involved with the Career Academy 
and who serves as the liaison between employers, the Career Academy, and the 
school district. 

Finally, the Career Academy approach involves three other structural elements (shown in the 
fourth box of the first column of Figure 1.1) that may enhance the influence of the Academy 
approach’s school-within-a-school, integrated curriculum, and employer partnership components. The 
first of these elements is voluntary enrollment in the Academies by students and teachers. Students 
enter the Academies by choice after a formal application and selection process (described in detail in 
Chapter 4). By choosing to enroll in an Academy, students are presumed to be committed to meeting 
the program’s expectation and demands. Teachers, who also volunteer to be part of an Academy, 
commit extra time for the administration of the program and for collaborating with Academy 
colleagues. Finally, some Career Academies benefit from additional state or local funding that may 
be used to provide more planning periods for teachers, administrative support, smaller classes, or 
supplies and equipment. 

These structural elements should be viewed as institutional mechanisms designed to facilitate 
changes in the teaching and learning opportunities available to students and teachers. The second 
column of Figure 1.1 lists three types of opportunities that the Academies’ structural elements are 
designed to influence: (1) enhanced interpersonal support through the intensive interaction and 
collaboration offered by the school-within-a-school; (2) alternative methods of teaching and learning 
through the integration of academic and occupational curricula; and (3) work-based education through 
the employer partnerships. As shown in the figure, these opportunities are mutually reinforcing and, 
together, they are intended to affect students’ attitudes, engagement, and performance during their high 
school years (see the third column of Figure 1.1). 

Youth development and educational research suggest that schools-within-schools, the first 
structural component of Career Academies, should help strengthen the classroom environment and thus 
improve students’ engagement in school. In addition, keeping smaller groups of classmates and 
teachers together for three or four years should provide the basis for building more stable and 
supportive relationships between the two groups.’ The second component, changes in school curricula 
to combine both academic and occupational instruction, is consistent with recommendations from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress that include "increasing the use of ‘hands-on’ examples 
and placing more problems in real-world contexts to help students construct useful meanings for 
abstract concepts."® The third component, the Academies’ business partnerships, is designed to foster 
students’ sense of how new skills can help them gain productive employment by exposing them to the 
work world and providing them with mentors.^ 



’Pauly, 1991; Connell, Aber, and Walker, 1995. 
®Mullis, Owen, and Phillips, 1990. 

^Zeldin, 1995. 
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Finally, the Academies seek to increase the rates at which students graduate from high school 
and to provide them with the necessary credentials and strategies to enter post-secondary education and 
employment (see the fourth column of Figure 1.1). As shown in the figure, however, graduating from 
high school and acquiring various credentials should be viewed as transitional outcomes — as 
indications of students’ level of preparedness for future education and work after high school. 
Ultimately, the Career Academies are intended to lead to higher levels of post-secondary education and 
to higher-skilled and higher-paying careers. 

Figure 1 . 1 also shows the local context within which the Career Academies (as well as all other 
high school programs) operate. This context, which shapes the ways the Career Academy approach 
has been adapted and sustained over time, encompasses the policies and administrative practices of the 
state, school district, and host high school, including funding and school finance structures; 
characteristics of the local labor market, employers, and post-secondary education systems; 
characteristics of the students, families, teachers, and local community; and the existing organizational 
structure and curricula of high schools. 

Although this conceptual framework may appear fairly specific, the Career Academy approach 
is essentially flexible and adaptable to many circumstances. As the Academies in this study clearly 
demonstrate, schools can vary dramatically from each other and still contain the three basic structural 
elements. In response to local conditions and needs, each Academy modifies, revises, and places 
different levels of emphasis on different aspects of the approach. 

Although Career Academies are unique in their combination of structural components, the 
approach incorporates facets of other well-established school-to-work transition reform efforts. 
Following are some of the well-known alternative programs and their characteristics. 

* Youth apprenticeships and cooperative education. Like Career Academies, 
these high school programs use the workplace as a learning environment to teach 
students technical skills. Students "learn by doing" in paid employment and 
training, and through some classroom vocational education and related academic 
courses. In contrast. Career Academies put more focus on academic classes. 

Academies also educate students about entire occupational fields, such as health 
care, rather than specific jobs within industries, such as medical technician work. 

The Academies also allow the enrollment of more students than a single youth 
apprenticeship or cooperative education program can serve. 

• Cluster programs. These are typically large-scale efforts that offer all students 
in a high school a choice among several career pathways, each based on a 
sequence of courses tied to a cluster of occupations (such as environment- or 
service-related industries or manufacturing and engineering occupations). 

Students receive training in broad, work-related skills after taking introductory 
career exploration courses, and they may take several classes within their cluster 
each year. These clusters resemble Career Academies’ school-within-a-school 
organization, but more students are usually enrolled in a cluster than an 
Academy, reducing the Academies’ peer- and teacher-support system benefits. 



'°For further details about school-to-work reform efforts, see Pauly, Kopp, and Haimson, 1995, and Stem 
et al., 1994. 
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Career Academies also focus more on work-based internships that expose 
students to occupations in the theme industry. 

• Traditional vocational education and career education. These programs 
typically provide students with specific job skills training in classroom settings, 
and may offer career education programs focused on generic employability skills 
and career exploration. In recent years, these programs, like Career Academies, 
have been restructured to provide earlier and broader opportunities to learn about 
varied careers, to offer career exploration through visits to workplaces, and to 
integrate occupational and academic courses. However, vocational education 
programs are criticized for narrowing secondary education and career 
opportunities for students. Career Academies are designed to overcome the 
stigma attached to traditional vocational education programs by including more 
academic classes, placing more emphasis on preparation for college, providing 
extra support for students through the school-within-a-school structure, and 
emphasizing preparation for broad career fields instead of specific jobs. 

• Technical preparation (tech prep) programs. The goal of these programs is 
to prepare students for post-secondary technical training programs by aligning 
their high school courses with community college requirements. Students can 
receive credit toward an associate’s degree based on the tech prep classes they 
take during high school. These courses usually emphasize technology-related 
instruction in science and math and provide workplace-simulated environments 
in the classroom. In contrast. Career Academies provide more opportunities for 
work-based learning (although tech prep programs have also begun offering this), 
and they do not usually offer courses that bridge high school and community 
college. 



III. The Policy Context 

Since the 1980s, state and federal policymakers have come to recognize that many students in 
the United States need help making the transition from high school to post-secondary education and 
to meaningful, productive, high-skilled work. The National Center for Education and the Economy’s 
Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce concluded in 1990 that "workers are ill-equipped 
to meet employers’ current needs and ill-prepared for the rapidly approaching high technology, service- 
oriented future," and that schools do not provide most students with an education that will be enable 
them to succeed in high-performance corporate and institutional organizations. High-profile reports 
from the U.S. Department of Education, beginning with A Nation at Risk in 1983, documented the 
need to improve students’ preparation for the challenges of college and work. In addition, studies by 
labor economists point to the likelihood that U.S. employers will not be able to increase productivity 
unless future workers have better skills than current entry-level workers.** In most communities, the 
economic prospects of young people who lack marketable knowledge and skills are grim. 

At the federal level, the growing recognition of the importance of preparing students for 
employment culminated in the passage of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, which became law 



**Mumane and Levy, 1992. 
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in May 1994. The act supports state and local efforts to improve schooling by making it more relevant 
to work, while enabling students to learn from a wide range of workplace experiences and connecting 
schools and workplaces in new ways (ranging from employer advisory boards to work internships and 
high-tech apprenticeships). The structure of the act reflects the deeply rooted American tradition of 
local school governance and the varied goals and circumstances of different communities by placing 
control of the new initiatives firmly in the hands of the states and local communities. They will make 
the key decisions about the instructional components, inclusive ness, and structure of school-to-work 
programs that will best meet their needs. 

Many states began aggressive school-to-work programs before the federal legislation was passed, 
including Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. These and most other states have now 
joined the national school-to-work movement, which is also strongly supported by many national 
organizations and foundations. Pioneering schools and school districts across the United States have 
created highly promising school-to-work programs for both low- and high-achieving students that offer 
innovative, applications-based education, and that recruit employers to supply work-based learning 
experiences geared to adolescents.*^ 

Federal and state efforts to build a school-to-work system are evolving rapidly, and are being 
shaped by national budget-cutting policies and widespread unwillingness to create new bureaucracies. 
New funds are scarce in the field of education and are likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. 
In this policy climate, two themes are clear. First, policymakers now understand the need to improve 
the preparation that students receive for college and work, and there is broad agreement on the value 
of building school-to-work systems to help achieve this ambitious goal. Second, policymakers and 
educators want information on the effectiveness of the major school-to-work approaches and the 
implementation challenges they face. MDRC’s Career Academies Evaluation seeks to respond to this 
key policy need. 

Career Academies have a lengthy history as a movement to revitalize high schools.*^ The first 
Academies were launched in Philadelphia in 1969 as a dropout prevention strategy based on strong 
occupational themes and employer partnerships. The Philadelphia Academies have grown and 
flourished: More than 20 Academies are now administered and supported by a nonprofit organization 
known as Philadelphia High School Academies Inc. The state has since embarked on a course of 
establishing "charter schools" (based on the small-school, theme-oriented approach of the Academies) 
within each of its high schools. In the early 1980s, Philadelphia’s Academy approach was adapted and 
exported to other school districts through the efforts of the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, and 
it became a state-supported model for school reform in California, where the programs are known as 
Partnership Academies. As of the 1994-95 school year, California had more than 50 state-supported 
Partnership Academies and more than 50 locally supported Academies. Additional state binding has 
since been authorized to create 100 additional programs over the next three years. In the 1990s, 
Florida and Illinois have followed California’s lead in establishing their own Academy networks. 

Independently of these efforts, the American Express Company supported the creation of the 
Academy of Finance model in 1982; this initiative led to the founding of the nonprofit National 
Academy Foundation (NAF) to carry on the work begun by American Express with expanded support 



*2pauly, Kopp, and Haimson, 1995. 

*^For a more comprehensive chronicle of the Academy movement, see Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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from many corporations, foundations, and school districts. Since 1989, NAF has developed and 
implemented Academy programs focused on finance, travel and tourism, and public service. With a 
central focus on providing schools with theme-oriented curriculum materials, opportunities for teacher 
development, and support for employer involvement, NAF now collaborates with more than 170 
Academies nationwide. 

Based on its work in the development of the present study, MDRC estimates that Career 
Academies have been implemented in over 300 high schools throughout the United States through the 
efforts of individual high schools, state and district networks, and the NAF. Clearly, the Academy 
approach will remain on the menu of promising education reform efforts for the foreseeable future. 
In fact, the Career Academy approach is among the particular educational approaches that were 
authorized for funding under the School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

The proliferation of Career Academy networks provides strong evidence to policymakers that 
the approach is robust, and that it can be readily adapted to a range of local circumstances and needs. 
The Philadelphia and California Academy networks have shown that the key Academy components 
offer promise for dropout prevention, while serving students whose achievement levels vary 
substantially. The NAF network has demonstrated the viability and the appeal of linking college 
preparation to career preparation, and the role of curriculum planning in starting and maintaining an 
Academy. The Florida and Illinois networks are showing how states can build reform movements that 
are anchored in the principles of the Academies. 

In the continuing debate over education policy and reform, there is widespread interest among 
educators, policymakers, and members of the public in having reliable information about the operation 
and effectiveness of the new school-to-work initiatives that are being created across the nation. 
Findings from MDRC’s Career Academies Evaluation will offer reliable evidence upon which 
policymakers can base decisions on whether to expand the Academies as part of the growing school-to- 
work movement. 



IV. The Career Academies Evaluation 

The Career Academies Evaluation is built on a foundation laid by several significant earlier 
studies of the Academies. Some of these have documented the feasibility and institutional growth of 
the Career Academy approach in a range of local settings.*"* Other studies have included assessments 
of the Academies’ effects on student outcomes, such as graduation from high school, enrollment in 
post-secondary education, and labor market participation.*^ 

The most rigorous study to date of the effects of Career Academies on students was conducted 
by David Stern, professor of education at the University of California, Berkeley, and his 
colleagues.*^ The study compared students in the first 12 California Partnership Academies to a 
group of students with similar characteristics who did not apply to an Academy. The results indicated 
that the Academy students earned more credits and had significantly better attendance, grades, and 
graduation rates than the comparison group. 



*‘*Snyderand McMullan, 1987; Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992; Academy for Educational Development, 
1989, 1990; Pauly, Kopp, and Haimson, 1995; Stem et al., 1994. 

*^See Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992, for the most comprehensive summary of this research. 
*^Steraetal., 1989; Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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However, Stern and his colleagues recognized that these results could not necessarily be 
attributed to the Academy because the Academy students they studied may have been different in 
important ways from the non-Academy students in the comparison group.*’ For example, although 
the Academies recruited particular types of students whom teachers believed lacked motivation and 
were likely to drop out, these same students showed initiative by following through with the application 
process at the end of their 9th grade year and then enrolling the programs at the start of their 10th 
grade year. Thus, the study may have under- or over-estimated the Academies’ effects. A random 
assignment research effort would be necessary to eliminate this concern, as Stern and his colleagues 
acknowledged in their support for this evaluation. In recognition of this, the California state legislature 
passed legislation in 1993 authorizing an evaluation of the Academies using random assignment of 
students under appropriate circumstances. The governor has since approved the present study as that 
evaluation. 

The Career Academies Evaluation is designed to provide policy-relevant information on the 
following broad topics: 

• Do the Career Academies improve students’ school- and career-related 
performances above and beyond what they would have achieved had they not had 
the opportunity to participate in an Academy? 

® How are the Career Academies different from the high school environments in 
which Academy students would otherwise have been enrolled, and how do these 
differences shape students’ post-secondary education and career preparation? 

The Career Academies Evaluation consists of two components: the impact study, which will 
address the first question above, and the process and implementation study, which will address the 
second. These two components will then be integrated to explore the factors that help explain the 
Academies’ effectiveness or lack of effectiveness. 

A. The Impact Study 

The primary focus of the impact study is to determine the extent to which the Career Academies 
improve students’ motivation and engagement in school, their progress toward graduation, and their 
preparation for post-secondary education and work. As noted above, in an effort to address the 
problem of comparing students who differ from each other at the onset of an evaluation, MDRC is 
using random assignment to learn how program-eligible individuals would have behaved in the absence 
of Career Academies. Members of the program group were invited to participate in Career Academies, 
while members of the control group were not invited to participate. Because there were no systematic 
differences between the two groups prior to the start of the program, the school- and employment- 
related experiences of the control group students will provide an accurate benchmark to measure how 
the program group students would have performed without the program. By comparing the differences 
between the two groups — for example, in attendance or graduation rates — one can measure the true 
difference that the program makes. The difference between how program-eligible individuals actually 
behave and how they would have behaved in the absence of the program constitutes the program’s 
impacts (that is, the difference in behavior due to the program). 

For this evaluation, a total of 1,953 students from the 10 sites have entered the research sample 
over three school years. All of these students were determined by the respective Career Academies 



*’Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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to be eligible and appropriate for participation in their programs. Of these, 1,064 students were 
randomly assigned to the program group and were admitted to the Academies. The remaining 889 
students were randomly assigned to the control group, were not invited to participate in the Academies, 
and were left to choose other options in the high school or school district.^* 

MDRC plans to follow the students in the research sample through their scheduled graduation 
from high school. By the end of the 1994-95 school year, a total of 1,293 students from the first 
seven sites to join the study had completed at least one year in the evaluation. They are referred to as 
the "early cohorts" in this evaluation. Chapter 6 in this report presents preliminary findings on these 
students’ enrollment in, and, for some, departure from the Career Academies programs in the 
study. Future MDRC reports will provide findings reflecting a longer follow-up period for all 
students in the sample. 

The Career Academies Evaluation is extremely rare in the field of education research in that 
it has demonstrated the feasibility of conducting random assignment within an ongoing high school 
program. This required that certain threshold conditions be present or created in each of the 
participating sites. First, working closely with MDRC, a consensus had to be achieved among key 
stakeholders — including district administrators, teachers, parents, and students — that, if the 
Academies had more eligible applicants than they could serve, random assignment was a fair way to 
make the final determination as to which of the applicants would be invited to participate. Toward this 
end, each of the Career Academies identified and recruited large numbers of eligible students for the 
study, resulting in nearly twice as many students applying for the Academies as the programs were 
able to serve. The Academies also had to modify their application process to accommodate two 
important requirements of the research design: informing students and their parents about the study 
and gaining their consent to participate, and having all applicants complete a questionnaire on their 
background characteristics and prior experiences in school. When each of these conditions was met, 
it was then feasible and appropriate to use random assignment to create the program and control groups 
for the evaluation. (Chapter 4 describes how the random assignment process was adapted to the student 
recruitment and selection procedures in the sites.) 

The use of random assignment, however, was only the first step in making effective use of this 
research methodology. Although random assignment has the unique strength of creating equivalent 
program and control groups, it is also vulnerable to some of the same limitations of other research 
designs. In particular, unless data on attendance, graduation, and other outcomes are collected for all 
students in the program and control groups, there is the potential that measured differences between 



**More students were randomly assigned to the program group than the control group to ensure that the 
Academy programs could still operate at capacity even if some of the program group students eventually chose 
not to enroll. 

*^The first group of students entered the research sample at the end of the 1992-93 school year. The 
students who entered the study as 9th graders are scheduled to graduate at the end of the 1995-96 school year, 
and the students who entered the study as 8th graders are scheduled to graduate at the end of the 1996-97 
school year. The last group of students entered the research sample as 9th graders at the end of the 1994-95 
school year. These smdents, along with those who entered the smdy as 9th graders in the 1993-94 school 
year, are scheduled to graduate from high school at the end of the 1997-98 school year. 

^‘^Of the smdents in the early cohort group, 446 entered the smdy at the end of the 1992-93 school year 
and had completed two years in the smdy by the end of the 1994-95 school year. Information on these 
smdents’ second-year experiences is also presented in Chapter 6. 
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the groups could be due to missing data. Second, if high percentages of students in the program group 
do not enroll in the Career Academies, or if high percentages of students in the control group do 
(through administrative errors or policy changes), the overall differences in school experiences are 
more likely to be similar. Third, to understand the differences in outcomes for the program and control 
groups, it is necessary to understand the key differences between the Academy and non-Academy 
environments to which students are exposed. 

In an effort to maximize the utility of the random assignment research design, MDRC has put 
in place several other research-related activities. Most importantly, MDRC has worked closely with 
the sites to collect data on the students in the research sample throughout their high school years and, 
if additional funding becomes available, for up to three years after scheduled graduation. To make full 
use of the random assignment research design, MDRC plans to obtain equivalent information for all 
students in the program and control groups and to monitor their level of exposure to the Career 
Academy programs. Specifically, the data for the study come from a questionnaire students completed 
at the time they applied to the Career Academies and prior to random assignment; school records on 
attendance, achievement, course-taking patterns, and progress through high school; and a questionnaire 
that will be administered during the students’ 12th grade year. To ensure that data are collected for 
all students in the research sample (including those who move or drop out of high school), MDRC has 
established locating procedures to update students’ addresses and school enrollment status on a regular 
basis. If additional funding becomes available, MDRC also plans to administer two additional surveys 
to learn about students’ participation in post-secondary education and employment. 

MDRC is also collecting a broad range of qualitative and quantitative information about the 
participating Career Academies, the high schools and districts in which they are located, and the 
Academy and non-Academy students and teachers in the schools. These data will be used in the 
process and implementation study described below. 

B. The Process and Implementation Study 

This portion of the study will document the key differences between the Career Academies and 
the high schools within which they are located and where most of the control group students in the 
research sample are enrolled. First, it will be necessary to investigate how the core components of the 
Academies model were implemented and sustained in the 10 sites in the study. It will also be important 
to understand how the experiences of Academy students differ from those of students in the regular 
high school programs. Finally, data will be obtained to learn how contextual factors (such as school 
district policies and trends in the local labor market) influence the Academies’ operation and 
effectiveness. 

To address these issues, MDRC is collecting several types of data on the study sites. First, data 
are being collected during a series of field research visits to each of the sites. These visits provide 
MDRC researchers with the opportunity to interview Academy teachers and students, school and 
district administrators, and local employer partners. MDRC staff also observe classes and other 
program activities, such as student recruitment and special events. Extensive qualitative information 
was also collected during the site selection process and during visits to the sites to monitor 
implementation of the research procedures. This information will be used to describe the particular 
characteristics of the participating Career Academies and their local contexts. 



During the 1994-95 school year, MDRC collected in-depth information for the first seven sites to join 
the study. Similar information is being obtained for the remaining three sites during the 1995-96 school year. 
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Survey data are also being collected and will be used to make systematic comparisons between 
the experiences and perceptions of Academies students and teachers and those of their non-Academy 
counterparts. Finally, MDRC is collecting data from student transcripts and school administrative 
records to document the students’ patterns of enrollment and attendance in Academy programs over 
the time they are in high school. 

C. Status of the Career Academies Evaluation and an Overview of This Report 

Ten high schools and their Career Academies are participating in this study. Chapter 2 describes 
the process by which MDRC identified and selected these sites to participate. It also presents the 
demographic characteristics of the nine school districts in which the participating Career Academies 
are located. 

Chapter 3 describes the key features of the participating Career Academies and highlights some 
of their similarities and differences. In general, this information reflects the characteristics and statuses 
of the Academies and their host high schools during the 1994-95 school year. Because the programs 
and high schools are evolving, dynamic institutions, some of the information may have changed since 
that time. Updated information will be presented in future reports. 

Chapter 4 describes the student recruitment, application, and selection processes used by the 
Career Academies. It also discusses how the random assignment procedures were incorporated into 
existing application and selection procedures. Chapter 5 describes the background characteristics of 
the students in the research sample and their families, and also includes a discussion of the extent to 
which these characteristics indicate that students in the research sample may be at risk of dropping out 
of high school. This information is drawn from the questionnaire students completed at the time they 
applied to the participating Career Academies. Chapter 6 offers some preliminary findings on students’ 
patterns of participation in the programs. Finally, Chapter 7 describes the teachers in the Career 
Academies and compares their perspectives on teaching and their work environment with those of their 
colleagues in the regular high school programs. 
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CHAPTER 2 



SITE SELECTION 



The 10 sites participating in the Career Academies Evaluation were chosen strategically by 
MDRC after extended discussions with key stakeholders in the school districts and high schools. The 
goal of the selection process was to identify Career Academies that would provide a credible test of 
the Career Academy approach as it had been defined in previous research and implemented in a broad 
range of settings. This meant that MDRC first sought to ensure that the selected Career Academies 
were well-established, rather than in initial or partial stages of implementation. At the same time, it 
was important that the participating Academies not be "hothouse" programs that would be seen as 
incapable of being implemented under a broad range of conditions and circumstances. Thus, 
Academies were selected to include school districts and high schools reflecting the diversity of settings 
(urban districts, small cities, and rural areas) in which Career Academies have been implemented. 
MDRC was specifically interested in Academies serving a broad range of students, including those who 
were perceived to be at risk of not succeeding in the regular high school environment. 

In addition, MDRC sought high schools in which there was a clear contrast between the Career 
Academy and other programs available to potential Academy students. This was important because one 
of the primary concerns of the study was whether Career Academies improve students’ post-secondary 
education and employment outcomes above and beyond what would have occurred had they not had 
the opportunity to attend an Academy. Because some high schools and school districts operate more 
than one Career Academy or Academy-like program, most students in both the program and control 
groups in such circumstances would likely be involved in similar programs. This would reduce the 
contrast between students’ experiences in the program and control groups and could make the 
Academies appear ineffective. Finally, schools and school districts were selected only if they agreed 
to carry out the requirements of the random assignment research design and other key data collection 
and research activities. 

This chapter first describes the application of the criteria MDRC used to select sites for the 
Career Academies Evaluation and discusses how these criteria enable the study to provide a credible 
test of the Academy approach’s effects. It then describes the process by which MDRC identified sites 
and reached an agreement to include them in the study. The final section describes the nine school 
districts that host the 10 Career Academies participating the evaluation. 



I. Site Selection Criteria 

High schools and school districts were selected to participate in the Career Academies 
Evaluation on the basis of whether they met five general criteria: 

• They were already operating a "mature" Career Academy that conformed with 
well-established characterizations of the approach; 

® They reflected the diversity of circumstances under which Career Academies 
have been implemented; 
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• They had Career Academies that included students perceived as being at risk of 
dropping out or of poor performance; 

• There was a clear contrast between the Career Academy and other programs 
within the high school; and 

• They supported the random assignment research design and other key research 
activities. 

These criteria were intended to serve as flexible guidelines for identifying a group of Career 
Academies with enough in common to allow results from the study to reflect the Career Academy 
approach in general, and, at the same time, to allow enough diversity to explore the extent to which 
the results are consistent across a range of conditions. The following discussion elaborates on the 
criteria and their relevance to the goals of the evaluation. 

A. Mature Career Academies 

The goal of the selection process was to identify high schools that had been operating a Career 
Academy for at least two years and had incorporated a concrete version of each of the three basic 
Career Academy structural components: the school-within-a-school organization; the integrated 
academic/occupational curriculum; and employer partnerships. As noted in Chapter 1, much of the 
previous research on Career Academies has focused on issues related to their initial implementation 
or on their effectiveness at relatively early stages. This evaluation’s primary goal was to produce the 
most reliable evidence possible about whether the Career Academy approach produced positive effects 
on students’ progression to post-secondary education and employment and to shed light on the 
processes by which the approach did or did not make a difference for students. By focusing on 
established Career Academies and using a random assignment research design, this evaluation can 
maximize the reliability of findings that may link changes in student outcomes with the Career 
Academy approach. 

To address a more practical concern, it was necessary that the programs be fairly similar 
because the research samples at individual Career Academies were not likely to be large enough to 
yield reliable estimates of each site’s effectiveness separately, and thus data would have to be 
aggregated across sites. The intent was not to identify Academies that fit a cookie-cutter mold, but to 
establish parameters and minimum requirements while leaving considerable room for local autonomy 
and flexibility to make program adaptations and modifications. 

To clarify the definition of a mature Career Academy, therefore, MDRC set explicit, but still 
relatively broad, parameters for the configuration of the three structural components. Regarding the 
school-within-a-school aspect of the approach, MDRC was primarily interested in Career Academies 
that had: 

• a school-within-a-school organization in which Academy students took at least 
three courses together each semester during the 11th grade and two courses 
during the 12th grade; 

• students who began participating no later than 10th grade; and 

• a teaching team consisting of at least four teachers who regularly engaged in 
shared planning activities and who stayed with the students through the 12th 
grade. 
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The objective was to identify programs where students and teachers had the opportunity to be involved 
in a Career Academy for at least three years during high school. Some Career Academies were not 
considered for the evaluation because they did not begin until the 1 1th grade or because students were 
scheduled to take only one or two Academy classes each year. 

Regarding the integration of academic and vocational education, MDRC was interested in 
identifying Career Academies that had: 

• a well-defined sequence of academic and vocational classes that students were 
expected to take throughout high school; and 

• teachers who worked together to coordinate the content of vocational and 
academic curricula. 

The objective here was to identify programs that had the potential to provide students with 
opportunities to experience alternative instructional strategies.^ While nearly all Career Academies 
include both academic and vocational courses, some programs do not integrate the curriculum in a 
substantial way. As will be discussed in Chapter 3, even among the sites participating in the study 
there is considerable variation in strategies for integrating academic and vocational curricula. 

Regarding employer partnerships, MDRC was interested in Career Academies in which 
employers: 

• played a valued advisory role; 

• provided students with work-based learning opportunities; and 

• contributed to the Academy in other ways, such as providing guidance on career 
awareness and employability skills, acting as mentors for students, speaking to 
groups of students, sponsoring field trips, and contributing funding and 
materials. 

As previous research has suggested, employer partnerships are often difficult to form and sustain for 
both schools and businesses.^ It was particularly challenging to find Career Academies with employer 
partnerships that provided work-based learning positions for large numbers of students. Some of the 
Career Academies considered for the study had only small work-based learning programs, and the 
employer contributions often consisted primarily of funding or equipment, rather than time spent 
working with students as mentors or supervisors in the workplace. As with many other school-to-work 
programs, starting and sustaining meaningful and extensive employer partnerships is one of the primary 
challenges facing the Career Academies. As discussed earlier, however. Career Academies have been 
among the most successful school-to-work approaches at developing these partnerships. 

High schools often operate programs that incorporate one or two of the three fundamental 
features of the Career Academy approach, but relatively few incorporate all of them. For example, 
some high schools operate other school-within-a-school programs, including dropout prevention or 
recovery programs, but they do not utilize an occupational theme or engage in employer partnerships. 
Many high schools operate vocational education programs, and some of these attempt to integrate 



'Examples of these alternative strategies — including active and applied learning, cooperative learning, 
and learning in context — can be found in Grubb, 1995; Resnick, 1987a; Raizen, 1989. 

^See, for example, Pauly, Kopp, and Haimson, 1995; Stern, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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academic and vocational curricula. Yet few of these programs are organized as schools-within-schools 
and involve employers in a structured and systematic way. 

A key contribution of the present study, therefore, will be to produce reliable estimates of the 
extent to which mature Career Academies produce improvements in students’ progress through high 
school and their preparation for post-secondary education and work, and to examine the processes that 
may help explain the effects of different versions of the approach and the context within which they 
operate. The study does not focus on the process of starting an Academy or tracking its initial 
evolution. A thoughtful and growing literature already exists on these aspects of the Academy 
movement.^ 

Chapter 3 provides a detailed description of each of the 10 Career Academies participating in 
this study, including a discussion of their particular versions of the school -within-a-school, integrated 
curriculum, and employer partnerships. 

B. Sites That Reflect the Feasibility of Career Academies Under a Broad Rangp of 
Circumstances 

The Career Academy approach has proliferated, in part, through the efforts of several 
established networks, including the California Partnership Academy network, Florida’s Academies for 
Career Development and Applied Technology, and the NAF. Many high schools and school districts, 
however, have implemented Career Academies independent of these established networks, and 
Academies can be found throughout the country in large urban school districts, in small cities, and in 
rural areas. Some school districts operate only a single Career Academy, while others have attempted 
to implement at least one Academy in each of their high schools. 

To maximize the applicability of the findings in this evaluation, site selection efforts were 
designed to identify Academies that reflected the broad range of circumstances under which the Career 
Academy approach has been implemented and sustained. MDRC sought Academies from as many of 
the major networks as possible, from those that had evolved independently, from urban and non-urban 
school districts, from those that stood alone within a district, and from those that were one of many 
within a district. 

The highest statewide concentration of Career Academies is in California, where the Academy 
movement has been institutionalized through state legislation and the supplementary funding it 
provided. Because a considerable research base already exists on the California Partnership Academies 
and because the Academy movement has extended well beyond this most fertile environment, MDRC 
sought to include a more nationally representative group of sites. The second part of this chapter 
provides information about the characteristics of the sites in the study and discusses the extent to which 
the goal of diversity was accomplished. 

C. Career Academies That Seek to Include "At-Risk" Students 

MDRC’s interest in the Career Academies grew out of its previous work studying employment 



^Several previous studies of Career Academies focused primarily on issues related to their initial 
implementation and factors that influenced their ongoing operation. Other studies, which attempted to assess 
Academies’ effects on student outcomes using other research designs, were conducted relatively early in the 
proliferation of the approach. This body of evidence indicated that the initial Career Academy programs 
produced positive results and that the basic Academy approach could be adapted to a range of settings. See 
Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992, for a review of this research. 
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and training programs for high school dropouts. This and other research highlight the stark fact that 
failure in high school is difficult for students to overcome.'* With this in mind, MDRC became 
interested in the Career Academies, in part, as a potentially effective strategy for preventing students 
from dropping out of high school and for improving their prospects for a successful transition from 
high school to post-secondary education and work. To maximize what could be learned in this regard, 
it was important that the research sample include a substantial number of students who appeared to be 
at risk of dropping out or performing poorly in high school. As part of the site selection criteria, 
therefore, MDRC focused on school districts and high schools with previous histories of high dropout 
rates and low scholastic achievement. MDRC was also interested in Career Academies that used 
student recruitment and selection strategies to include, rather than exclude, students who appeared to 
be at risk of dropping out or performing poorly in high school. 

Early on, however, MDRC found that most Career Academies attempted to be inclusive in their 
selection of students and did not usually target only the lowest (or highest) achieving students. The 
student selection criteria most Academics use are quite broad, even in the case of the California 
Partnership Academies, where state legislation specifies that Academies should target students judged 
to be "at risk of dropping out" as indicated by such factors as a past record of irregular attendance or 
underachievement, evidence of low motivation or lack of interest in the regular school program, or 
low-income status.^ Also, most Career Academies do not keep systematic records regarding students’ 
levels of educational risk or economic status. This made it difficult to clearly determine the proportion 
of Academy students who might be at greater or lesser risk of educational failure. 

As a result, MDRC was not able to set specific guidelines for this site selection criterion. The 
best proxy available was a combination of the demographic and education characteristics available for 
the school district or, in some cases, the high school. MDRC also took into account the general 
eligibility criteria described by staff in the Career Academies. The student recruitment and selection 
process used in the various Career Academies is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4, and the 
characteristics (including those that indicate the level of risk for dropping out) of students in the 
research sample is discussed in Chapter 5. This evaluation provides the first systematic analysis of the 
characteristics of students from such a broad range of Career Academies. 

D. An Environment in Which There Was a Contrast Between the Career Academy 
and Other High School Programs 

All students in the research sample were enrolled in high school or middle school at the time 
they applied to the Academies, and most were likely to be enrolled in high school during, at the least, 
the following school year. Thus, the fundamental questions being addressed in this study involve a 
comparison between Career Academies and other high school programs in which Academy students 
might otherwise enroll. To test the unique effect of the Career Academy approach, therefore, the 
researchers sought to identify high schools in which the Academy was different from the regular school 
structure and from other alternative programs. This meant that it was necessary to find schools with 
only a single Career Academy or Academy-like program. Schools with several Career Academies or 
Academy-like programs would reduce the contrast between the environments of students in the 



'*See, for example, William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, 1988; 
Cave and Doolittle, 1991; Cameron and Heckman, 1993; Mumane and Levy, 1992; Cave et al., 1993; Orr 
et al., 1994; Bos, 1995. 

^Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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program and control groups, which could make the Academy program under study appear ineffective 
because the experiences of students in the Academies would likely be very similar to those of other 
students. This led MDRC to drop from consideration high schools and school districts (such as 
Philadelphia) with large numbers of Career Academies that were widely accessible to all students. 
However, several of the participating school districts do include several Academies in various high 
schools from which students can choose, but the other Academy or Academy-like programs are 
generally not accessible to students in the study because of their location or selection criteria. 

A related consideration was to ensure that the participating sites were not at the beginning or 
in the midst of a large-scale school reform effort or crisis that might dramatically alter or eliminate 
the existing Career Academy. Given the longitudinal nature of the study, it was important to select 
sites that had a good chance of offering students the full three- or four-year Career Academy 
experience. 

E. Capability and Willingness to Implement the Research Activities 

Several dimensions of this criterion were explored in the course of determining whether 
prospective sites were appropriate for the study. First, it was important to work closely with staff in 
prospective sites to assess the feasibility of implementing the random assignment design. In general, 
random assignment was considered feasible if an Academy was "oversubscribed" or, with broadened 
and more intensive recruiting, would be oversubscribed. That is, the teachers and administrators 
responsible for the Career Academy programs were asked to determine whether there were more 
eligible and appropriate students in the high school (or in the middle or junior high schools that feed 
into the high school) than there were available slots in the program. In this environment, selection 
decisions would have to be made to include some eligible students and exclude others. Sites were 
considered for the study only if there was an excess demand for the Career Academy (or where staff 
wished to make the Academy more widely known to potential applicants), and if staff and parents 
perceived random selection as an appropriate method for selecting eligible students. 

A second dimension of this criterion was that MDRC sought sites that would enroll substantial 
numbers of students in the research sample. In particular, MDRC was interested in Career Academies 
that enrolled at least 50 new students each year and had the capacity to recruit approximately 100 to 
110 eligible applicants. This was crucial because, first, random assignment would be neither feasible 
nor appropriate without a substantial number of applicants. Second, without an adequate number of 
students in the research sample in each site, even results that were aggregated across sites would be 
of tenuous reliability. The fact that Career Academies were either too small or could not generate 
enough applicants was probably the most common reason that sites were not included in the study. 

Third, MDRC worked closely with sites to develop appropriate procedures for implementing 
the random assignment design. The goal of this work was to develop procedures that would minimize 
changes to the existing student selection criteria, adhere to the fidelity of the random assignment 
research design, and provide for the ethical protection of the students. The primary change in the 
existing selection process was to have the sites increase recruitment efforts in order to enlarge the pool 
of eligible and appropriate applicants. Sites were also asked to explain the evaluation to potential 
applicants, have students complete a Student Baseline Questionnaire, and obtain parents’ consent to 
have their children participate in the study. Sites were not asked to change their eligibility criteria or 
procedures for determining eligibility and appropriateness. Chapter 4 describes the recruitment and 
selections strategies used and how the requirements for conducting random assignment were 
incorporated. 
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Fourth, MDRC also worked with prospective sites to develop specific strategies and procedures 
for obtaining data in such areas as enrollment, attendance, retention, graduation, course credits, and 
grades. In addition, sites were asked to facilitate other data collection efforts, including surveys of 
teachers and students and field research activities. 



II. The Site Selection Process 

Over the first two years of the study, MDRC identified more than 100 Career Academies as 
potential candidates for the study and visited nearly 50 of these. In all, 12 Career Academies were 
asked and agreed to participate; 10 were ultimately able to meet the requirements of the random 
assignment research design. Site selection was a three-stage process: identifying potential candidates 
and disseminating information about the study; collecting basic information about these candidates to 
gauge their interest in and suitability for the study; and visiting the sites to collect more information 
and engage in extended discussions to determine the feasibility and appropriateness of moving forward 
with the study there. At each stage, sites were dropped from consideration because of a lack of fit with 
one or more of the criteria discussed above. The most common reason for not moving forward with 
the study was that MDRC and representatives from a site determined that the Career Academy would 
not be able to meet the requirements of the research design, often because it did not have the capacity 
to recruit and serve an adequate number of students to conduct random assignment. In other cases, 
MDRC felt that one or more of the Career Academy components had not matured to the level of other 
sites. Following is a description of the three stages of the selection process. 

A. Identifying Career Academies and Disseminatin2 Information About the Study 

MDRC began its site selection process by identifying Career Academies through the California 
Partnership Academy network — the oldest and most extensive statewide network of Academies. 
MDRC staff met with Academy directors from the major California school districts, and with state 
officials and consultants who were responsible for implementing the California Partnership Academies 
and providing technical assistance to sites. Staff also made presentations at California’s state-sponsored 
annual conference of Academy directors and teachers in 1992 and 1993, which afforded the 
opportunity to describe the proposed study and its benefits and requirements to nearly 300 high school 
staff. The responses at both conferences and throughout the site investigation activities in California 
were favorable and resulted in a significant pool of interested sites. 

With the encouraging reaction of the California Partnership Academies, MDRC extended its site 
development activities to other states and school districts, starting with the Philadelphia Academies and 
their offshoots across the country. This included Academies in Peoria, Illinois; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and Portland, Oregon. MDRC also explored other Academy networks, including: NAF 
affiliates that had been modified to fit the Philadelphia/California model more closely; the state- 
initiated network of Academy programs in Florida; the Public/ Private Partnership programs and 
Academies developed by the District of Columbia Public Schools in the early 1980s; and Academies 
identified through national education associations, such as the Council of Great City Schools, and 
through research on promising school-to-work transition programs. The reaction of most non-California 
sites to the proposed evaluation was also favorable. 

The NAF, which supports a national network of Academies, and Florida’s Academies for 
Career Development and Applied Technology — at the time, the only other state-sponsored Career 
Academy initiative — provide examples of the manner in which many non-California school districts 
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responded to being considered for the study. The process of identifying sites within NAF and Florida 
began with presentations at their respective program directors’ and professional development 
conferences. NAF and Florida staff told MDRC that they had neither the personnel nor the financial 
resources to reach the many thousands of school districts that could potentially benefit from the 
Academy model. They saw the Career Academies Evaluation, and the related dissemination of results, 
as a complement to their efforts to bring the Academy model to a wider audience. NAF and Florida 
staff agreed to identify potential sites in their network and to advocate for their participation in the 
study if there appeared to be a good fit between local conditions and the needs of the study. At the 
time, leaders of the NAF and Florida Academy networks were encouraging Academies to expand their 
programs to serve students throughout all the high school grades, rather than just the 11th and 12th 
grades. They also supported Academies that wanted to expand their target populations to include more 
educationally at risk students. NAF and Florida staff anticipated that the study could provide 
information about how these adjustments in program design might influence their operation and 
effectiveness. 

B. Collecting Information About the Sites 

To assess the suitability of prospective sites for the Career Academies Evaluation as 
systematically as possible, MDRC asked Academy staff to complete a brief questioiuiaire asking when 
the Academy was created, the number and grade levels of students it served, an estimate of the number 
of students who typically apply, the number of academic and vocational classes offered within the 
Academy, the number and timing of work experience placements for students, the roles employers 
play, and the availability of other Academies or Academy-like programs in the district and high 
schools. The questioiuiaire was accompanied by a short paper that explained the purpose and methods 
of the study as well as its benefits and requirements for sites wishing to participate. 

MDRC used the questionnaire data to screen out prospective sites that were clearly not 
appropriate for the study. In most cases, this included programs that were open only to 11th or 12th 
grade students, programs that enrolled only 20 to 30 students per year, and programs that were only 
in the first year of operation. Career Academies that appeared to have implemented some version of 
the core elements of the Academy approach, and were clearly not inappropriate for other reasons, were 
contacted by phone to discuss their potential interest in participating in the evaluation. During this 
discussion, MDRC staff also inquired about other factors that might make the program appropriate for 
the study. For example, some programs were not considered further because the high school operated 
several other Academies or Academy-like programs. Others were not considered further because the 
Academy staff did not believe it was possible to identify additional applicants for the program. 

C. Site Visits and Consensus-Building 

In the next step in the process, an MDRC staff member visited sites to gather more detailed 
information about the Career Academy and its local context. This staff member discussed the study 
with various groups of stakeholders, including school administrators, teachers, district administrators, 
representatives or staff from the school board, and the Academy’s employer advisory boards. The 
purpose of these meetings was to explain the benefits and responsibilities of being in the evaluation, 
to clarify the details of the study, and to discuss challenging issues regarding random assignment. The 
benefits of participation in the evaluation include the opportunity for stakeholders to learn more about 
how their Career Academies compare in terms of effectiveness with other sites; opportunities for idea- 
sharing and information exchange through two multi-site conferences convened by MDRC; and the 
chance to contribute directly to local, state, and national policy development. MDRC also provided 
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each site with a grant to be disbursed over three to five years to compensate for research-related costs, 
such as enhanced recruitment efforts and data collection.^ A portion of this funding was intended to 
help support program operations and development in such areas as outreach, marketing, and 
reinforcing the employer partnerships. 

The evaluation’s requirements were also reviewed with site staff, including generating a large 
enough pool of eligible, interested applicants to fill all Academy slots and allow for a control group; 
having applicants complete a Student Baseline Questionnaire; implementing random assignment; 
monitoring random assignment program and control group statuses for four years; participating in the 
field research activities; and providing school-records data on all sample members (with protection of 
confidentiality). 

On the basis of this site visit and subsequent discussions by phone, MDRC and several 
representatives from the site reached a mutual decision on whether to continue further involvement in 
the study. Many of the sites were dropped from further consideration at this point because they did 
not believe they had the capacity to identify and serve enough eligible applicants to conduct random 
assignment or, if they could, they were not willing to use random assignment to select eligible 
applicants. Others were eliminated after site visits, during which MDRC staff learned that while the 
Career Academy components were developed on paper, there was limited evidence that they were 
actually in operation. The most common elements that were underimplemented were substantive efforts 
to integrate academic and vocational curricula (usually because teachers had little or no opportunity 
to collaborate with each other) and work-experience programs that were able to serve only a limited 
number of students. In other cases, there was very little evidence of a school-within-in-a-school 
because Academy students took only one or two courses together, and teachers did not have any shared 
planning time. 

In sites that were appropriate for the study, and where staff were interested in continuing the 
development process, MDRC engaged in a partnership designed to enhance the success and utility of 
the study. This effort continued with extended discussions of the requirements and benefits of 
participation in the study and involved all of the interested stakeholders connected to the Academy and 
the surrounding school district. At this point, an MDRC staff member made a second visit to the site 
to meet personally with the key stakeholders. 

The end product of the site selection and discussions was the development, negotiation, and 
signing of a formal Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) between MDRC and the key stakeholders in 
the school district — usually the Academy director, the high school principal, and the district 
superintendent. The MOA spells out the terms and conditions for participating in the evaluation, 
codifies the agreements reached through the discussions, and functions as the legal document specifying 
the conditions regarding the grant awards to participating programs. The schedule for making the grant 
awards usually coincided with the timing of student recruitment and the delivery of key data to MDRC. 

MDRC signed an MOA with each of 11 school districts, including 12 Career Academies. Each 
of these sites met all or nearly all of the site selection criteria discussed earlier, although two of them 
eventually withdrew from the study because they were not able to identify enough applicants to permit 
the use of random assignment. Overall, the 10 participating Career Academies satisfy the basic criteria 
described earlier. They each contain the core Academy components, are distinctive within their host 



^The grant amount varies from site to site depending on predetermined needs and circumstances. 
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high schools, are able to meet the conditions for conducting random assignment, and have made a 
commitment to the research requirements. Chapter 3 provides a more detailed description of the 10 
Academies and compares them on a variety of dimensions. Chapter 4 describes the procedures sites 
used to recruit students and how they conducted random assignment. The remainder of this chapter 
provides some general background about the participating Career Academies and their host school 
districts. 



III. Characteristics of the Participating School Districts 

Figure 2.1 shows the names, locations, host high schools and school districts, and network 
affiliations of the 10 Career Academies participating in the evaluation. It shows that the Academies 
use a range of occupational themes: Three are in the business and finance fields; three are in high- 
technology areas, including electronics and aerospace technology; and one each are in the fields of 
health, public service, travel and tourism, and video technology. The Academies were drawn from 
most of the major, established networks of Career Academies across the country: Four are from the 
California Partnership Academy network; two are from the NAF network; one is from Florida’s 
network of Academies for Career Development and Applied Technology; one is from the District of 
Columbia’s Academy network; and two were developed independently through local high school or 
district initiatives. Figure 2.1 also shows that, as of the 1994-95 school year, the participating Career 
Academy programs had been in operation for as few as two years and as many as 10. 

There are two notable gaps in the representation of Career Academies in the study. First, it was 
not possible to include any of the Philadelphia Academies. As of the 1994-95 school year, a total of 
23 Career Academies in 16 high schools were associated with Philadelphia High School Academies, 
Inc. Ironically, this unique proliferation of Academies prohibited their inclusion in the evaluation 
because of the high likelihood that a large percentage of students in the research sample (both program 
and control group students) would be involved in one of the Academies. In this context, the evaluation 
would have been comparing one Academy with a group of other Academies. 

Second, although Career Academies exist in some Midwestern cities, there are relatively few 
compared to cities on the East and West coasts, and none of those identified by MDRC were suitable 
for the study. Efforts were made in that region to contact state departments of education and their 
vocational education offices, but education officials reported that they were not aware of Career 
Academy or Academy-like programs in the state. MDRC also contacted the central offices of several 
large school districts in the Midwest, but this did not turn up many promising prospects. The notable 
exceptions were the Chicago and Cleveland Public School Districts, which do operate several Career 
Academy programs. After several discussions with district and school officials, however, it was 
decided that none of the programs was suitable for the study. In the case of Cleveland, the district’s 
school desegregation plan prohibited the use of random assignment to select students for particular 
programs. In Chicago, the district was in the midst of a major school reform effort that was directly 
affecting the Career Academy programs. 

Table 2. 1 summarizes the major characteristics of the nine school districts and cities in which 
the 10 participating Career Academies are located.’ Most of the nine districts are large and serve 



’Two Electronics Academies are located in the East Side Union High School District in San Jose, 
California. 
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Figure 2.1 

Career Academies Evaluation 

Names, Locations, and Affiliations of Participating Career Academies 




Academy and High School 

1. Business and Finance Academy 
George Westinghouse High School 

2. Academy of Finance 

Lake Clifton/Eastern High School 

3. Public Service Academy 
Anacostia High School 

4. Academy for Aerospace Technology 
Cocoa High School 



5. Academy of Travel and Tourism 
Miami Beach Senior High School 

6. Health Professions Academy 
Socorro High School 

7. Global Business Academy 
Valley High School 

8. Watsonville Video Academy 
Watsonville High School 

9. Electronics Academy (SC) 

Silver Creek High School 

10. Electronics Academy (I) 
Independence High School 



School District and City 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore, MD 

District of Columbia Public Schools 
Washington, D.C, 

Brevard County Public Schools 
Cocoa, FL 



Dade County Public Schools 
Miami Beach, FL 

Socorro Independent School District 
Socorro, TX 

Santa Ana Unified School District 
Santa Ana, CA 

Pajaro Valley Unified School District 
Watsonville, CA 

East Side Union High School District 
San Jose, CA 

East Side Union High School District 
San Jose, CA 



Academy Network and 
School Year Academy Started 
Independent 
1984-85 

National Academy Foundation 
1987-88 

D.C. Public Schools Academy Network 
1989-90 

Florida's Academies for Career Development 

and Applied Technology 

1993-94 

National Academy Foundation 
1991-92 

Independent 

1991-92 

California Partnership Academy 
1991-92 

California Partnership Academy 
1991-92 

California Partnership Academy 
1984-85 

California Partnership Academy 
1984-85 
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Academy for Academy of Business and Global Health Public Watsonville 

Aerospace Academy of Travel and Finance Electronics Business Professions Service Video 

Technology Finance Tourism Academy Academies* Academy Academy Academy Academy 

National All Sites Cocoa, Baltimore, Miami Beach, Pittsburgh, San Jose, Santa Ana, Socorro, Washington, Watsonville, 
Characteristic Average Average FL MD FL PA CA CA TX DC. CA 
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Table 2.1 (continued) 

Sources: The School District Data Book (1994), a CD-ROM software and database system developed by the MESA Group (with data supplied by the U.S. 

Bureau of the Census and the National Center for Education Statistics), which contains census and finance data and administrative records, 
and the County and City Data Book 1994, The "youth unemployment rate (16 to 19)" comes from the 1990 Census of the Population: Social and 
Economic Characteristics, 
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relatively high percentages of minority and low-income students. This reflects a combination of the 
fact that the majority of Academies are located in such districts and that MDRC targeted these types 
of sites for the Career Academies Evaluation. 

At the same time, the nine school districts reflect substantial variation. For example, Table 2.1 
shows that the participating districts’ enrollments range from just under 13,000 students in Socorro to 
almost 280,000 students in Dade County. The representation of students of color varies from 18 
percent in Brevard County to 96 percent in the District of Columbia. Per pupil expenditures range 
from less than $4,500 per year in Santa Ana to nearly $8,500 per year in Pittsburgh. In four of the 
districts, over half the students are eligible for free or reduced price lunches, while just over 18 
percent are eligible in East Side (San Jose) and in Brevard County. 

Table 2.1 also highlights several differences in the population characteristics of the school 
districts in which the Career Academies are located. Five districts are located in larger urban areas: 
Washington, D.C.; Baltimore, Maryland; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Miami, Florida; and Santa Ana, 
California. By contrast, Watsonville, California, includes a large rural and agricultural population (it 
does not include nearby Santa Cruz, which is more urbanized). Socorro, located 10 miles from 
downtown El Paso (which is served by a separate school district), also includes a large rural and 
agricultural population but is growing rapidly and does serve other areas within the El Paso city limits. 
Brevard County, Florida, is also not part of a metropolitan area and does not contain a major city. East 
Side Union High School district in San Jose, California, is part of Santa Clara County, which contains 
diverse urban and non-urban areas. However, it is not part of San Jose’s core-city area, which is 
served by the San Jose Unified School District. This means that the population density of East Side 
is lower than the population density of downtown San Jose. 

Table 2. 1 also displays community information on several indicators of poverty: the proportion 
of children and families living in poverty, the youth and total unemployment rates, median household 
income, proportion of households receiving public assistance, and the adult rates of high school 
diploma receipt. The incidence of poverty is relatively high except in Brevard County. The evaluation 
includes sites serving substantial numbers of low-income students, and in both urban and non-urban 
areas. This range of site characteristics enhances the national applicability of the findings. 



CHAPTER 3 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTICIPATING CAREER ACADEMrES 



Creating a Career Academy requires establishing a new structural framework not found in most 
high school programs and building on it to change the way that teaching and learning occur. Here, 
structural changes refer to those aspects of the Career Academy approach that alter the organization 
of a high school, modify the stated curriculum, or establish new links between the high school and 
employers. This chapter describes the new structures that were established by the 10 Career Academies 
in this study. ^ Chapter 7 (and subsequent reports from this study) will describe some of the ways 
these structures have supported changes in teaching and learning in the Career Academies. 

Each of the participating Career Academies confirmed that they share and have sustained the 
three basic structural features — schools-within-schools, an integrated academic/occupational 
curriculum, and employer partnerships — that differentiate them from the rest of the large 
comprehensive high schools in which they operate. The significance of this finding for policymakers 
and practitioners interested in the Career Academy approach should not be underestimated. The 
implementation and ongoing operation of the Academies has required the effort and conrunitment of 
the many teachers, administrators, employers, and students involved with the programs. The 
similarities of the participating Career Academies gives this evaluation the opportunity to provide 
information about how the approach operates under a variety of settings, to produce reliable findings 
about its effectiveness, and to inform policy and practice related to the Career Academy approach in 
general. 

Importantly, participating sites have also arrived at somewhat different versions of the Academy 
approach’s structural features in response to local needs, capabilities, circumstances, and policies. The 
variation among sites offers insights into the flexibility of the Career Academy approach and how 
different versions of the approach lead to different opportunities for teaching and learning and, 
ultimately, to significantly different outcomes for students. 

The structural characteristics of the Career Academy approach may be viewed as preconditions 
for improving students’ performance and engagement in high school and their preparation for post- 
secondary education and employment. These characteristics, which result from policies and 
administrative decisions about how to allocate and organize existing and additional resources, are not 
by themselves, however, sufficient to produce such improvements for students.^ Recent analyses of 
education policies indicate that school reform efforts must also focus on initiatives that facilitate the 
work of students and teachers in classrooms and other environments where the two groups are in direct 
contact with one another. To be effective, reform efforts must improve the quality of relationships, 
instruction, and learning that take place in classroom and non-classroom settings. Later chapters in this 
report, as well as future reports from the evaluation, will examine the extent to which the structural 
features of the Career Academies result in deeper changes in teaching and learning opportunities and, 
ultimately, in academic and occupational outcomes for students. 



*Much of the information presented in this chapter is based on interviews with students, teachers, and 
administrators, and observations of Academy activities that occurred during the 1994-95 school year. Other 
information was collected during site selection. Because the programs and high schools are evolving, dynamic 
institutions, some of the characteristics described here may have changed since that time. 

^Pauly, 1991; Sarason, 1990. 
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The first three sections of this chapter describe how the three primary structural features of the 
Career Academy approach have been implemented in the participating sites. The final section of the 
chapter examines factors and issues that affect the implementation and operation of the approach. This 
section also describes strategies that staff in the participating sites have used to address these issues. 



I. School-Within-a-School Organization 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the large size of many comprehensive high schools has undermined 
their capacity to support successful academic performance and facilitate the transition from school to 
adult roles for many students. Researchers have also documented how large comprehensive high 
schools have depersonalized the school experience by preventing teachers and students from forming 
productive relationships with each other and their colleagues and peers. In many high schools, for 
example, students have different classmates in each course, and never share a common classroom 
experience. This prevents them from forming any sort of supportive peer culture. Also, teachers rarely 
have the same students for more than one course or for more than one year, and do not often share 
the same group of students with other colleagues. This prevents them from having any input into the 
overall development of the students and from having any sense of teamwork. 

In recent years, there has been a growing interest in creating smaller high schools, schools 
within existing high schools, and schools with a special focus. The goal of these efforts is usually to 
promote a more personalized relationship among students and teachers and to support other reforms 
and irmovations that focus on giving teachers more control over school governance and the 
curriculum.^ Career Academies have been pioneers in using a school-within-a-school structure to 
reduce the flux in students’ school environment, facilitate teachers’ capacity to meet their educational 
goals, and help students create strong peer support for learning. The school-within-a-school approach 
also provides opportunities for teachers to collaborate on their own professional development, as well 
as on the educational and developmental needs of their students. 

In general, the participating Career Academies share several characteristics that define their 
school-within-a-school organization. Each Career Academy has: 

• clusters of students who share several classes during the day and have the same 
teachers from year to year; 

• clusters of teachers from academic and vocational disciplines who are scheduled 
to have mostly Academy students in their classes, who make a commitment to 
meeting with each other on a regular basis, and who share in decision-making 
related to administrative policies as well as curriculum content and instruction; 

• a teacher or director who assumes lead responsibility for administrative tasks and 
usually serves as a liaison with the school principal and other administrators, 
school district officials, and employer partners; 

• course offerings that are reserved for Academy students and are often block- 
scheduled during consecutive periods; and 



^Hill, Foster, and Gendler, 1990. 
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® a classroom or group of classrooms within the high school reserved for Academy 
students and teachers. 

Table 3.1 lists specific characteristics of the school-within-a-school organizations of the 10 
Career Academies in the study.'* The table shows that all of the Career Academies participating in 
this study have implemented some version of the defining characteristics of the school-within-a-school 
organization. The table also provides some insight into the variation among the Academies in the 
specific nature of these characteristics. These differences emerge in: 

• the number of students and teachers in the program; 

® the number of block-scheduled Academy classes students take each year; 

• the frequency and agenda of the teacher team meetings and the extent of 
teachers’ non-Academy commitments; 

• the teaching responsibilities and administrative time available to the lead teacher 
or director; and 

• the type of physical space available. 

The differences among the 10 Career Academies reflect adaptations of the approach to local 
circumstances and capacities. They do not necessarily reflect relative strengths and weakness of one 
Academy over another. At this stage in the study, it is premature to make such judgments; future 
reports will discuss further analyses of changes in student outcomes.^ For now, variation among the 
sites can be used to generate hypotheses about how differences in the basic structure of the Career 
Academy approach might promote different opportunities for teaching and learning and, ultimately, 
produce different outcomes for students. 

The profiles on pages 39 and 40 describe two Career Academies and their versions of the 
school-within-a-school organization. These two profiles were chosen to illustrate many of the 
characteristics of a school-within-a-school organization that are common across the sites, as well as 
to highlight some of the key differences. 

A. Alternative Versions of the SchooI-Within-a-SchooI 

As the profiles illustrate, the school-within-a-school organizations of the Electronics Academy 
at Independence High School in San Jose, California, and the Health Professions Academy in Socorro, 
Texas, share several characteristics with each other and with most of the other Academies in the study. 
They each involve several teachers who teach only classes that are reserved primarily for Academy 
students. Teachers regularly spend planning time together and are responsible for some of the 
Academy’s administrative tasks, such as planning special activities, creating and monitoring a budget 
for additional resources provided by the district or employer partners, and recruiting and selecting 
students for the program. Students share many of the same teachers and spend a substantial part of 



“*The two Electronics Academies are differentiated in tables with the use of "I" (for Independence High 
School) and "SC (for Silver Creek High School). 

^Even when such data are available, comparison of results across high schools is complicated by the fact 
that schools differ along many dimensions, not just in their Career Academies. As a result, any comparisons 
across sites should be interpreted cautiously. 
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Table 3.1 

Career Academies Evaluation 

Selected Characteristics of the School-Within-a-School Organization 
of Career Academies as of the 1994-95 School Year, by Site 

Academy for Academy of Business and Global Health Public Watsonville 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 

Academy for Academy of Business and Globai Health Public Watsonville 

Aerospace Academy of Travel and Finance Electronics Electronics Business Professions Service Video 
Technology Finance Tourism Academy Academy (I) Academy (SC) Academy Academy Academy Academy 

Cocoa, Baltimore, Miami Beach, Pittsburgh, San Jose, San Jose, Santa Ana, Socorro, Washington, Watsonville, 
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Sources: MDRC field research and the Career Academies Evaluation Teacher Questionnaire. 
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The Independence Electronics Academy (San Jose) 

Features of the School-Within-a-School Organization 

In the 1994-95 school year, Independence High School in San Jose, California, was the twelfth largest 
in the United States, with an enrollment of approximately 4,000 students in grades 9 through 12 and a staff 
of over 300 teachers, counselors, administrators, and support personnel. The student population is diverse: 
50 percent Hispanic, 35 percent Asian, and the remainder white, black, and other races. The 100-acre 
campus, which opened in 1976, contains a high school divided into three administrative and geographical units 
called villas. Each villa has its own principal, assistant principal, and counselors. 

In the 1994-95 school year, the Electronics Academy at Independence High School had an enrollment 
of 105 students in grades 10 through 12 and a staff of four teachers and one administrative assistant. A 
counselor from one of the villas is assigned to work with the Academy students. In a typical year, 
approximately 35-40 students enter the Electronics Academy in the 10th grade. These students are divided 
into two smaller groups of approximately 20 students each who take their Academy classes together. The 
central hub for the Electronics Academy is located in a quadrangle of one-story buildings that each has two 
classrooms. Three of these rooms are devoted to the English, math, and science courses in the Electronics 
Academy. A smaller room, adjacent to the English teacher’s classroom, serves as the Academy office and 
has a computer, phone, fax machine, copying machine, and other office equipment. The office is staffed by 
an administrative assistant. The electronics teacher’s classroom is located a short distance from the other 
three classrooms. 

School begins each morning at 8:00 a.m., but some students arrive as early as 6:30 a.m., when the 
English teacher opens her classroom for students to do homework, work on special projects, or get extra help. 
Other students congregate in the math or science teachers’ classrooms. When a student is absent, the 
administrative assistant calls his or her home or contacts a parent at work to verily the reason for the absence. 

In the 10th grade. Academy students are scheduled to take their English II, Algebra I, biology, and 
Electronics I classes together with Academy teachers during the daily morning periods. Several times during 
the school year, 10th grade Academy students attend assemblies at which local employers from the computer, 
electronics, or other high-tech fields speak about their work and the pathways that may lead to well-paying 
jobs. At least twice during the year, the 10th grade students visit one of these local employers. 

In the 11th grade. Academy students are scheduled to take their English III, geometry, chemistry or 
physics, and Electronics II classes together. Also during the 11th grade, students are assigned employer 
mentors who meet with them regularly and let them shadow them at work for a day. During the summer 
after 1 1th grade, each student applies for a summer job with one of the Academy employer partners. They 
are assigned a work-based supervisor and are monitored by a school-based coordinator. These positions are 
arranged by a district-level coordinator, and the application process is administered by one of the Academy 
teachers. 

In the 12th grade, these students are scheduled to take their English IV and Electronics III classes 
together, and students who have not already done so take chemistry or physics and Algebra II. Some students 
continue with their summer employment placements. Also during the 12th grade, the school counselor 
assigned to the Academy works with interested students to ensure that they take appropriate college entrance 
examinations and collect information and applications for various post-secondary institutions. 

The four Academy teachers teach four classes each day (one fewer than most other teachers in the 
high school). In addition, they meet as a group two afternoons a week to discuss administrative issues, 
upcoming activities, problems particular students are having in and outside of class, and, less frequently, 
curriculum planning. The lead teacher serves as the primary liaison with the school district office responsible 
for the Academy and with the school administration. He is also responsible for monitoring the discretionary 
budget, which is funded by a combination of state, school district, and private contributions. 
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The Health Professions Academy (Socorro) 

Features of the School-Within-a-School Organization 

Since it opened in 1965, Socorro High School in Texas has had a reputation for providing a 
wide range of innovative vocational education programs. In 1988, two teachers established a sequence 
of two health occupations courses that would be offered to 11th and 12th graders and would link 
classroom activities with hospital-based internships. After several years, the teachers began to see that, 
while most of their students were very successful in their health occupations classes and internships, 
some were not earning enough course credits to graduate from high school, and others were graduating 
without adequate preparation for the further education and training required for advancement in the 
health field. In 1991, the teachers began to address these problems by working closely with the 
district’s vocational education director, the high school principal, and the assistant principal in charge 
of course scheduling to establish a sequence of academic and vocational classes that would begin in the 
9th grade. 

The result of their efforts became the Health Professions Academy, a school-within-a-school that 
mirrors many features of the Career Academy approach but has been adapted to local needs and 
circumstances. For example, while all Academy students are scheduled to take the same sequence of 
academic and vocational classes, they do not necessarily take each of these classes with the same group 
of students. To accommodate students’ choices of elective courses and different levels of academic 
classes, the program is set up so that they might take their Algebra I class, for instance, with one group 
of Academy students, and their English I class with another group. To accommodate special interests, 
such as a foreign language class that meets at the same time as the Academy science class, students may 
be scheduled to take a non- Academy science class. 

The Academy has grown steadily since its inception, making it difficult to coordinate the course 
schedules for consistent groups of students in each of the four grades served by the Academy. Because 
classes include a mix of Academy and non-Academy students, teachers have difficulty giving special 
attention or providing cross-cutting instruction to the Academy students they share without neglecting 
the non-Academy students. Thus, the Health Professions Academy has made a conscious decision to 
forgo a high degree of group scheduling for Academy students to accommodate more students and 
greater flexibility in the courses they can take. 

Despite this lack of group scheduling, the Health Professions Academy maintains a strong bond 
among its students and teachers through several others features of the school-within-a-school approach. 
Importantly, the teachers make a commitment to meeting as a group as frequently as possible to focus 
on student-related issues. The occupational theme serves as a unifying force through the health 
occupations classes, hospital work internships, and job shadowing experiences. To promote unity 
among Academy students and teachers, they are each issued a hospital lab coat with the Academy 
emblem. The Academy identity is highlighted throughout the school on a weekly basis when students 
and teachers wear these coats. 

Finally, most Academy students are active in the school chapter of Health Occupations Students 
of America (HOSA) and its local, state, and national competitions, including public speaking, 
demonstrations of CPR skills, and responding to mock trauma situations. HOSA activities build unity 
among the Academy students and support their classroom experiences by reinforcing their common 
aspirations and expanding their knowledge of health professions. In addition, the teachers receive 
information and support through their involvement with a national network of health occupations 
educators. 
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their day with classmates who have a common interest in the occupational theme and in the other 
features of the Academy. 

The profiles of these two Academies also illustrate some of the differences among the 
participating Academies. The Electronics Academy at Independence High School, for example, has 
relatively clear boundaries that distinguish the organization and scheduling of Academy classes, 
classrooms, and teaching responsibilities from those of the rest of the high school. Separate sections 
of English, math, science, and electronics classes are reserved primarily for Academy students in the 
10th and 1 1th grades, and separate sections of English and electronics classes are reserved primarily 
for Academy students in the 12th grade. Roughly the same group of 20 or so Academy students in the 
10th and 11th grades shares four consecutive classes each day. The location of three of the Academy 
classrooms and the Academy office in one part of the campus creates a hub for students and teachers 
to congregate both socially and for work. Four Academy teachers teach all the Academy subjects in 
classes held each day during four of the five morning periods, leaving them with one planning period 
in the morning and a shared planning period in the afternoon. The extra planning period each day, 
secretarial support, and a separate office provide the teaching team with the opportunity to assume 
responsibility for both administrative and instructional work. 

The Health Professions Academy provides an interesting contrast. This Academy is large 
(serving 180 students, as compared to 105 in the Electronics Academy), and boundaries between it and 
the rest of the high school are less clear. Separate sections of English, math, social studies, science, 
and health occupations courses serve primarily 9th, 10th, and 11th grade Academy students, and 
separate sections of English, social studies, and health occupations courses serve primarily 12th grade 
Academy students. While all Academy students are scheduled to take the same sequence of academic 
and vocational classes, however, they do not necessarily take each of these classes with the same group 
of students because of the complexity of coordinating the course schedules for consistent groups of 
large numbers of students. Some classes include a mix of Academy and non- Academy students, making 
it difficult for teachers from several classes to coordinate lessons and activities for the Academy 
students they share without neglecting the others. In short, the Health Professions Academy has had 
to forgo a high degree of group scheduling for Academy students in order to accommodate more 
students and greater flexibility in students’ course-taking. 

Several factors have made it difficult for the teaching team at the Health Professions Academy 
to meet frequently as a group and to coordinate their curricula and planning. The program does not 
receive additional funding, for instance, to provide teachers with an extra planning period during the 
school day, and team meetings usually occur early in the morning before school. Until the 1995-96 
school year. Academy teachers and their classrooms were widely dispersed throughout the school, and 
the staff relied on other department offices in the school for administrative support and materials.® 

As discussed in the profile of the Health Professions Academy, a strong unity among its students 
and teachers is maintained through teachers’ commitment to meet during non-school hours, common 
classroom- and work-based experiences in the health field, students’ participation in Health 
Occupations Students of America, and outward symbols of community, such as wearing lab coats with 
the Academy emblem to school. Many of the Academies in the study employ similar strategies to 
promote cohesiveness. 



^Beginning in the 1995-96 school year, most of the Academy teachers were assigned classrooms on the 
same corridor of Socorro High School. 
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B. Characteristics of the School-Within-a-School 



Table 3.1 summarizes several key similarities and differences among the 10 Career Academies 
in the study. It focuses on four topics: grade level and eiu'ollment; classes; teachers; and 
administration. 

Grade level and enrollment. Table 3.1 shows that eight of the 10 Career Academies in this 
study begin in the 10th grade and the remaining two begin in the 9th grade. Several studies have found 
that the first year of high school, typically 9th grade, is a particularly difficult transition year for 
students and that a more supportive envirorunent during this time can be an effective motivational tool, 
preventing students from dropping out and improving their performance in later years. ^ The teachers 
in Academies that begin in 9th grade also have the advantage of being able to work with students for 
all four years of high school. 

As will be discussed in Chapter 4, however, the 9th grade Academies have the disadvantage of 
tougher student recruitment and selection procedures than most of the 10th grade Academies. The 9th 
grade Academies must recruit and select from several middle schools whose students have had no 
exposure to the high school and little or no exposure to Academy teachers or students. In general, the 
10th grade Academies are able to recruit and select 9th grade students who have already attended the 
host high school. * 

The table shows that Academies are embedded in high schools that vary tremendously in size. 
The enrollment of the host high schools ranges from 640 at Anacostia High School (host of the Public 
Service Academy in Washington, D.C.) to 3,908 at Independence High School (host of the Electronics 
Academy in San Jose). In general, the larger the high school, the less likely it is that Academy students 
will share teachers and classmates if they are not enrolled in the Academy. 

Academy classes.^ Table 3.1 shows that students take at least three or four Career Academy 
classes per year in their first two years and usually take fewer Academy classes in the 1 1th and 12th 
grades. Students in the 9th grade Academies are scheduled to take more of their classes within the 
Academy than are students in the 10th grade Academies. In all, students are scheduled to take between 
nine and 22 classes within the Career Academies over three or four years. 

Each of the Career Academies has at least two classes that are scheduled in consecutive periods 
during the school day. This block scheduling facilitates Academy teachers’ efforts to use this time 
more flexibly by combining classes or team teaching, although some Academy teachers have difficulty 
coordinating lessons and course content with other teachers because they have some non-Academy 
students in their classes. In general, the larger the number of consecutively scheduled Academy classes 
and the fewer the number of non-Academy students in them, the greater the opportunities for teachers 
to coordinate the content of their classes and the greater the flexibility in how they can use blocks of 
Academy class time. 



^Felner, Primavera, and Cauce, 1981; Felner and Adan, 1989; Roderick, 1993. 

®The Public Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) is an exception to this because its host high school 
(Anacostia High School) begins with the 10th grade. 

^In general, a Career Academy class is defined as a class that is taught by one of the Academy teachers 
and is reserved primarily for Career Academy students. In some cases, however. Career Academy students 
do not fill an entire class section and non-Academy students are allowed to take the course. 
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Class sizes vary among the Academies; on average, they are only modestly smaller than non- 
Academy classes in the same high school. Previous research has shown, however, that reductions in 
class size of the magnitude indicated in Table 3.1 are not likely to result in significant changes in 
student achievement.*® This suggests that class size is not a major factor that distinguishes the 
Academies from the regular high school environment. 

Academy teachers. Table 3.1 shows that the each of the participating Career Academies 
includes a group of four to 13 teachers and that a core group of these teachers teach Academy students 
in two or more grade levels. This provides the opportunity for students to have the same teacher for 
two or more courses. Table 3.1 also shows that the Academies differ in the number of teachers and 
the balance between teachers’ Academy and non-Academy teaching responsibilities. Academies with 
more teachers are able to serve more students and to expand their course offerings; however, the 
greater the number of teachers, the more difficult it is to schedule common planning periods for all 
the teachers during the school day. For example, the Health Professions Academy in Socorro and the 
Public Service Academy in Washington, D.C., included 11 and nine teachers, respectively, and were 
not able to provide these teachers with a common planning period during the school day. To 
collaborate on Academy- related issues, these teachers decided to meet on a weekly basis during non- 
school hours. Coordinating shared planning time for Academy teachers is further complicated by the 
fact the some teachers have non-Academy responsibilities. The majority of teachers in the Academy 
of Finance (Baltimore) and the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach), for example, teach 
a substantial number of non-Academy classes and meet less frequently than teachers in other 
Academies. (Chapter 7 provides more detailed information about Academy and non-Academy teachers 
and the contrast between Academy and non-Academy work environments from teachers’ perspectives.) 

Administration. Each of the Academies has at least one staff person who plays a primary role 
in coordinating the administrative activities for the program. In seven of the 10 sites, this is a teacher 
who also has classroom responsibilities in the Academy; in five of these sites, the lead teachers have 
an extra planning period each day.** Four of the Academies — the Academy of Finance (Baltimore), 
the Academy for Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach), and the two Electronics Academies (San Jose) 
— receive managerial support from an administrator who oversees two or more Academies in the 
district and focuses on coordinating the partnerships with local employers. These administrators work 
directly with the Academies and do not have other administrative responsibilities in the district. In 
addition to their school-based lead teachers, each of the other six Academies is supported by 
administrators at the district level, but usually from within a department that is also responsible for 
other areas, such as vocational education. 



*®Glasset al., 1982. 

’’The Academy for Aerospace Technology (Cocoa) received a special start-up grant from the state of 
Florida to pay for an administrator during its initial implementation phase. Administration of the Academy 
of Finance (Baltimore) is handled by one of the high school counselors and by a director who also oversees 
the operation of a second NAF Academy in the district. The Public Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) 
relies on an "executive on loan" from one of the public agencies that serves as an employer partner with the 
program. The executive on loan typically takes a one-year leave of absence from his or her regular job to 
work at the Public Service Academy. 
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II. Curriculum PlaEning Aroiind an Occupational Theme 



The dichotomy between academic and vocational curricula is often seen as a structural weakness 
of high schools that undermines their capacity to help students make the transition from school to adult 
roles. Previous research has suggested that the separation of curriculum tracks has also created a false 
and unnecessary dichotomy between academic rigor and real-world relevance.*^ As noted in Chapter 
1, in most high schools the curriculum is usually separated into classes for college-bound students and 
classes for those presumed not to be college-bound. This has been particularly problematic because 
it has perpetuated racial, ethnic, and class differences in education and labor market outcomes for 
students. 

W. Norton Grubb, professor in the School of Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley, describes eight approaches to academic and vocational curriculum integration that differ in 
the degree to which they involve the full scope of the high school curriculum and are targeted toward 
education for work or education for college.*^ The simplest forms of curriculum integration involve 
efforts to infuse individual courses or groups of courses with both academic and vocational content. 
For example, vocational education teachers can incorporate more academic content into their classes, 
or teachers of academic subjects can incorporate occupational applications into their classes. One 
advanced version of this type of curriculum integration is a project-based course in which students 
(usually seniors) undertake an individual or group project that incorporates materials, methods, and 
skills from both academic and vocational disciplines. As described below, several of the Career 
Academies in this study have adopted this approach. Other, more comprehensive approaches involve 
more courses that are coordinated horizontally (that is, two or more courses, usually related to a 
particular project with an occupational theme, are taken within the same grade) or vertically (that is, 
two or more courses are related, and usually taught by the same teacher, across different grade levels). 
This coordination is referred to as curriculum alignment. 

Other approaches (including the Career Academy) facilitate academic and vocational curriculum 
alignment by making other institutional changes, such as creating magnet schools, schools-within- 
schools, occupational clusters, career paths, or links to employers. These approaches usually involve 
more extensive teacher collaboration, formal curriculum development activities, and some coordination 
of school- and work-based learning activities. More advanced approaches involve four or five teachers 
who collaborate to create an entirely new approach to teaching and learning that virtually eliminates 
the distinction among subject disciplines both across and within grade levels. Such curricula usually 
focus on problem-solving situations within an occupational theme area and involve a broad range of 
abstract and applied knowledge. (For an example of this approach, see the Academy for Aerospace 
Technology profile, later in this chapter.) 

In general, all of the Career Academies participating in this study have implemented some 
version of curriculum integration. MDRC researchers found that each of the participating Career 
Academies included the following elements of curriculum integration: 



*^Grubb, 1995; Berryman, 1991; Raizen, 1989; Resnick, 1987a; Dewey, 1916. 

’^See Grubb, 1995; Grubb et al., 1991. These approaches include: incorporating more academic content 
in vocational courses; involving academic teachers in vocational programs; making academic courses more 
vocationally relevant; curriculum alignment of both academic and vocational courses; senior projects; the 
academy model; occupational high schools and magnet schools; and occupational clusters, career paths, and 
majors. 
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® academic courses that meet high school graduation and college entrance 
requirements and occupation-related courses that focus on the career theme (see 
Table 3.2 for a list of courses offered within the Academies); 

® shared planning time for Academy teachers to coordinate course content; 

® employability skills that are taught in the vocational courses and in one or more 
academic courses; 

® work-based learning opportunities for students that link classroom activities with 
a work internship with one of the local employer partners; and 

e career and college counseling to inform students about options for further 
education and employment and the requirements for each. 

Although Grubb refers to the "academy model" as a distinct approach to academic and 
vocational curriculum integration, in practice the Career Academies in this study incorporate features 
found in other approaches. The participating Academies differ in the extent to which they emphasize 
some of these features over others, including: 

• the extent to which academic content is included in vocational courses and 
vocational content is included in academic courses; 

• the degree of horizontal and vertical alignment of vocational and academic 
courses; 

• the opportunities for collaboration among academic and vocational teachers; and 

• the integration of work-based and school-based learning activities. 

The differences among the 10 Career Academies reflect versions of curriculum integration that 
accommodate the capacities and interests of the teachers and the constraints and opportunities presented 
by their work environments. In addition. Academies and their courses vary considerably in curriculum 
materials, course content, and instructional strategies. As Grubb points out, it is possible for Career 
Academies to facilitate curriculum integration by bringing teachers together, creating professional 
development opportunities for them, and providing some basic institutional supports. However, the 
extent to which teachers actually collaborate and change curriculum content and instructional strategies 
depends on their willingness to work together and to give up traditional aspects of the conventional 
disciplines. Again, such differences do not necessarily reflect relative strengths or weaknesses of one 
approach over another; further analyses will assess the evidence on whether differing approaches 
produce different levels of improvement in student outcomes. 

The profiles on pages 47 and 49 describe two Career Academies and their approaches to 
curriculum integration. The first profile highlights some of the strategies Career Academies have 
employed within a traditional school and curriculum structure, while the second profile illustrates a 
more comprehensive approach that requires a broad reform of curriculum alignment and classroom 
practice. 

A. Alternative Approaches to Curriculum Integration 

A project-based approach. In several respects, the Global Business Academy in Santa Ana 
(described in more detail in the profile) is typical of how many of the Career Academies in the study 
use the occupational theme — in this case, international business — to integrate academic and vocational 
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Career Academies Evaluation 
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The Global Business Academy (Santa Ana) 



A Project-Based Approach to 
Integrating Academic and Vocational Curricula 

Created in the 1991-92 school year, the Global Business Academy at Valley High School in Santa Ana, 
California, included approximately 150 students in grades 10 through 12 in the 1994-95 school year. Six 
teachers are involved in the program: a lead teacher, who teaches four Academy classes and has an extra 
planning period; four teachers who teach primarily Academy classes and at least one non-Academy class; and 
one teacher who teaches two Academy classes and three non-Academy classes. The four academic subject 
teachers have their own classrooms, and the two business teachers share a classroom with other business teachers 
in the high school. Four of the teachers have a daily common (not extra) planning period. The other two 
teachers cover fewer Academy classes and do not share this planning period with the others. 

As part of their involvement in the Global Business Academy, students take three years of English, three 
years of social studies, and two years of math. In addition, they take a sequence of three business classes, all 
of which have an international emphasis: Global Business Computer Systems I & II (emphasizing keyboarding 
and Microsoft Works, Accounting Theory, Computerized Accounting (including core work skills and job 
readiness), and Economics of Business Ownership and Marketing (including advanced computer applications). 
The Academy integrates academic subjects with computer training and exposure to the business world within a 
fairly traditional classroom structure (i.e., 50-minute classes, five days per week) and uses cross-disciplinary 
projects as means to solidify the mastery of academic knowledge and workplace competencies (such as time 
management and strategic planning). 

The Global Business Academy has developed a three-year sequence of course offerings, and each grade’s 
curriculum is organized around a major theme: Discover the World (10th grade); The Social Contract - 
Building Character, Building Community (11th grade); and Leadership and Responsibility (12th grade). The 
teachers have further divided the curriculum at each grade level into major units with sub-themes, identified 
collaborative projects for each unit, and, for each of the subjects taught in the Academy, identified what they 
will be teaching for that unit. For example, in the Middle East Unit in the sophomore year. Academy students 
learn about religion and society, and conflict and cooperation. In social studies class, they conduct a simulation 
of the Middle East Peace Conference. In English, they read from The Arabian Nights, Middle Eastern scriptures 
and mythologies, and Jewish and Moroccan short stories. In business class, students learn English skills for the 
workplace and listen to a guest speaker who discusses businesses in the Middle East. In algebra, they focus on 
solving problems using demographic and geographical statistics on the Middle East. This three-year "curriculum 
map” is the foundation for the Global Business Academy’s curriculum integration effort. 

During the 1993-94 school year, teachers in the Global Business Academy began involvement in the 
Partnership Academy Integrated Curriculum Development Project. During a summer session, the teachers 
developed a series of activities for the 10th grade English, social studies, math, and business classes focusing 
on the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). For the English class, students were assigned novels, 
poems, and short stories that dealt with relationships between the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Local 
employers visited the business classes to talk about NAFTA and its potential impact on their companies and the 
local economy. In the math classes, students reviewed economic indicators related to the labor markets in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Finally, the social studies classes included material on the histories, 
cultures, and economies of the three countries. The unit culminated with an "action-based project" in which 
small groups of students prepared presentations about NAFTA and its potential effect on the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

The Academy sets learning goals or benchmark skills (e.g., research and fact-finding skills, skills in 
problem recognition and problem-solving, computer competency, etc.) for students to master throughout the year. 
Students are expected to use these skills to complete their culmination project, a cross-disciplinary, action-based 
project related to the grade level theme. Students work on the project over the course of several weeks and are 
expected to give a presentation on it to their classmates. 
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curricula. For example, the occupational theme is reflected in a series of three business-oriented 
courses that students take over three years; computer systems, computer accounting, and economics. 
This vertical integration of the courses is strengthened through two of the courses being taught by one 
teacher, who collaborates with the teacher of the third course. Students also take up to three academic 
courses each year (math, social studies, and English), and often have the same teachers for these 
subjects at least twice in three years. Importantly, like the teachers in many of the other Academies 
in the study, the academic and vocational teachers in the Global Business Academy meet on a regular 
basis to discuss the curriculum, as well as other issues. 

In other respects, the Global Business Academy has gone beyond many Academies in developing 
several curriculum integration projects. For example, teachers also meet for one or two weeks each 
summer to focus specifically on curriculum development. During these workshops the teachers develop 
several strategies for integrating their curriculum horizontally - that is, coordinating the content of 
two or more courses within the same grade level. This usually begins with the teachers listing the 
topics and content they plan to cover during the school year and when they plan to cover them. They 
then look for opportunities to rearrange the sequence, and in some cases, the content of the material 
they want to cover so that topics that are related across subject areas can coincide. The Global 
Business Academy team further enhances the curriculum by dividing the school year into intervals, 
during which they relate topics to a different part of the world. During one quarter, for instance, 
teachers might focus on economics in Asia; during the next quarter, they might focus on economics 
in Latin America. The central theme helps to unify the Academy’s academic and occupational classes 
and incorporate an international focus. The Global Business Academy’s North American Free Trade 
Agreement project, which involved all the 10th grade business, English, social studies, and math 
classes, was the culmination of a year-long effort to teach and reinforce a variety of work-related skills 
— including communications, time management, goal setting, and so on — in several classes. Similar 
projects have been developed for Academy students in the 11th and 12th grades. 

"Virtual Learning." Another Career Academy has implemented an integrated curriculum that 
is quite comprehensive in its vertical and horizontal alignment. The profile in the box below describes 
the Academy for Aerospace Technology (Cocoa), which has implemented a unique and comprehensive 
approach to an integrated curriculum known as "Virtual Learning. Virtual Learning provides a 
learning environment that breaks down distinctions among individual disciplines, facilitates team 
teaching and cooperative learning, and focuses on problem-solving and critical thinking. 

Students and teachers share a single "classroom" throughout the day; 11th and 12th graders 
spend the equivalent of five periods and 10th graders the equivalent of four periods in the Academy. 
Students from the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades work in teams of five or six, and each teacher works 
with a larger group of students consisting of five or six teams. Each team is assigned to a work station 
with a table and chairs, computer, office supplies, and other resources, including textbooks and 
reference books. 

The curriculum consists of Virtual Learning Activities (VLAs), which present students with 
problem situations for which they must develop solutions (there are always multiple solutions to each 
problem situation). Within each VLA students are asked to demonstrate competencies in math, science, 
English, and social studies by applying them to the problem situation. Teachers act as resources and 
facilitators in much the same way as project supervisors and expert consultants operate in high-tech- 



*‘*Penn, 1994. 
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The Academy for Aerospace Techiniology (Cocoa) 

Integrating Academic and Vocational Curricula with Virtual Learning Activities (VLAs) 

The Academy for Aerospace Technology, begun in the 1993-94 school year, is located on the east coast 
of Brevard County, Florida, the home of Cape Canaveral and the Kennedy Space Center. Supported by the State 
Department of Education, it is one of 25 Academies for Career Development and Applied Technology within 
the state. The Academy for Aerospace Technology serves approximately 120 students in grades 10 through 12, 
and is located in a 13,000-square-foot building in the northwest comer of Cocoa High School’s 67-acre campus. 
The building houses two large computer labs, a science lab, a hydroponics lab, a production lab, a technology 
lab, a seminar room, a resource room, and work areas for staff. The architectural stmcture of the Academy 
is designed to mirror a work setting. The Academy director and teachers make sure that the 30 work stations 
in the computer lab are well equipped with hardware and typical business software packages: Each has a 486 
IBM-done and Windows, Microsoft Excel, Word Perfect, and Aldus Pagemaker. 

A unique feature of this Academy is its conunitment to an integrated curriculum and learning environment 
that encompasses block-scheduling, team teaching, classroom work stations, and cooperative learning. The 
Academy tries to recast the traditional roles of teachers and students; teachers are called "facilitators,” for 
instance, and they are supposed to learn as much from students as students learn from them. Students have 
direct input into the content and process of their education. 

The Academy facilitators have developed an integrated curriculum that is based on Virtual Learning 
Activities (VLAs) — problems that students must collectively work on by drawing from knowledge across several 
disciplines. VLAs begin with performance-based skills that students need to make a successful transition from 
school to work, which are described in the Secretary of Labor’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS). Academy students are divided into groups of five. For 11th and 12th grade students, the Academy 
classes are scheduled during a five-hour blocked period, and the learning groups spend that time working on the 
VLAs. 

In one VLA entitled "Reach for the Stars," students are presented with a problem in which NASA has 
misplaced its maps of the solar system and cannot undertake any further Space Shuttle missions until the maps 
are replaced. The students’ assignment is to research the creation of solar system maps and to create a scale 
model of the solar system for display. Teachers and students use a range of educational resources to complete 
this assignment, including textbooks, NASA documentation, and computer data banks. Students are expected 
to master skills determined by their individual learning plans in several content areas, including math, science, 
social studies, and English. For example, students studying applied mathematics are expected to solve problems 
involving basic operations, square roots, and scientific notation. Students in pre-calculus must demonstrate an 
understanding of the analytic geometry principles associated with the relevant relations and functions. Teachers 
complete an assessment checklist of criteria needed for mastery of the skill and content areas of each VLA, and 
students must achieve 100 percent mastery to receive a grade. Once the work is complete, the students receive 
an A; if the work is not complete or does not reflect adequate mastery of skills and content embedded in the 
VLA, the students receive an "incomplete" and are expected to continue to work until they receive an A. 

Students help develop new VLAs and modify existing ones through a suggestion box system. The box 
is nearly filled every day, and within 24 hours teachers read the suggestions and respond to them during a daily 
15-minute morning meeting. When MDRC site staff were conducting field research in Cocoa, for example, 
many students suggested that a deadline for a completed VLA be extended so that they would have more time 
to study for a final that they had to take the following week. After considering this request, the teachers granted 
the students’ wish and extended the deadline. 
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nology workplaces. The Virtual Learning environment employs "authentic assessment tools," including 
portfolios, facilitator observations, peer evaluations, and self-evaluations. Students proceed at their own 
pace to achieve mastery over each outcome that they and their facilitator have agreed to in individual 
education plans. Students are also expected and prepared to meet state and district performance 
standards as measured by traditional standardized achievement tests and graduation requirements. The 
director and teaching team at the Academy for Aerospace Technology have developed careful 
documentation of how the Virtual Learning curriculum covers the district course requirements and 
standard skills. 

B. Characteristics of Curriculum Integration 

Although none of the other Career Academies in the study has yet reached the degree of 
curriculum integration of the Academy for Aerospace Technology, each has incorporated some level 
of academic and vocational content in its courses, implemented some degree of horizontal and vertical 
course alignment, facilitated teacher collaboration, and coordinated school- and work-based learning 
activities. The remainder of this section of the chapter describes how Academies incorporate academic 
and vocational content in their courses and how they attempt to coordinate the content of some courses 
within and across grade levels. A more detailed discussion of the work-based learning aspect of 
curriculum integration is presented in the next section of this chapter. Chapter 7 provides a more 
detailed description of the level of teacher collaboration found in the Academies and how it 
distinguishes them from others in the regular high school. 

Course content. One way Academies integrate their curriculum is by strengthening individual 
courses to include both academic and vocational content. The participating Career Academies offer 
several examples of academic courses that incorporate occupational applications. For example, students 
in the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek High School (San Jose) take their math courses within the 
Integrated Math Program (IMP). IMP incorporates a variety of real-life problem-solving situations 
from business and technology as the basis for teaching about mathematical concepts and skills that cut 
across the traditional content areas of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

English teachers in several of the Academies relate issues in literature to the occupational theme. 
For example, an English teacher at the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) attempts to highlight 
the health-related issues in books such as Frankenstein, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, and The 
Grapes of Wrath. Other English teachers attempt to demonstrate how abstract skills can apply to real- 
world experience. An English teacher from the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach), for 
example, developed a project in which students were asked to design a brochure advertising the local 
businessperson of the year banquet. Students were asked to use critical thinking and writing skills to 
create a brochure that would highlight the accomplishments of the honoree, get people from local 
businesses and community organizations to attend the event, and convey specific information about its 
time, date, and location. Other Academy English teachers incorporate into their classes employability 
skills such as resume writing, preparing cover letters and business correspondence, and interviewing 
skills. 



Social studies classes have also been modified somewhat to incorporate the occupational theme. 
For example, the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach) offers a course in "travel 
destinations geography," which was developed by the NAF. In a world history course, a social studies 
teacher in the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) highlights many of the health-related crises and 
advancements in health care that have occurred at different points in history, and discusses how these 
events are relevant to today’s world. 
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The vocational and occupational theme courses also incorporate academic content. For example, 
the electronics classes offered at the Electronics Academies (San Jose) require students to use problem- 
solving skills learned in algebra class to calculate the current, resistance, and amps of the various 
circuitry components they build as part of lab exercises. Writing skills are reinforced and applied in 
many business classes offered in each of the three business-related Academies, and the English and 
business teachers often collaborate on assignments for students. There is also a great deal of overlap 
between the science and health occupations classes offered in the Health Professions Academy 
(Socorro). 

Curriculum alignment. As noted above, vertical curriculum alignment refers to the practice 
of coordinating two or more courses across grade levels. The primary manifestation of vertical course 
alignment for many of the participating Career Academies is in students having the same teacher for 
a sequence of two or three occupational-theme courses in a given discipline over the three or four 
years they are in the program. For example, the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) offers a 
sequence of four health occupations classes that have been developed and modified over eight years 
by the lead teachers for the program. The curriculum combines an introduction to a variety of 
occupations in the health field with specific classes focused on health-related areas, including biology, 
anatomy and physiology, and chemistry. The curriculum also includes lessons in specific skill areas, 
such as taking health histories, measuring vital signs, and checking blood sugar levels and pH factors. 
Most importantly, the course sequence includes a series of "job shadowing" visits, where students 
follow a staff person at a local hospital for a day during the 9th or 10th grade, and culminates with 
a full-year job rotation sequence for 11th graders and two formal cooperative work internships for 12th 
graders. Similar types of course sequences have been developed at the Electronics Academies at 
Independence and Silver Creek High Schools (San Jose), although they have not been integrated with 
work-based activities to the same degree. 

The Academy of Finance (Baltimore) and the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach) 
use occupational curricula that have been developed over several years by NAF teachers and 
curriculum specialists in consultation with employers (see Table 3.2). As part of their NAF affiliation, 
the Academies receive these curricular materials and the teachers participate in summer institutes to 
develop strategies for implementing them. 

As noted earlier, horizontal curriculum alignment refers to the coordination of two or more 
classes within the same grade level. These classes are typically centered on particular projects that 
involve the vocational class and one or more of the academic classes. Not all of the Academies, 
however, have been able to develop projects similar in scope to the NAFTA project created by 
teachers at the Global Business Academy (Santa Ana). 

Perhaps the most crucial factor that influences the extent of curriculum integration and 
curriculum alignment is the amount and quality of shared planning time for teachers. Some Academies 
receive additional funding for an extra daily planning period for teachers and for teachers to meet 
during the summer. In other cases, teachers must meet during non-school hours. Teachers from most 
of the Academies reported that they meet on a regular basis and use part of the time to plan curricula. 

Another important factor that may affect curriculum integration is the extent to which Academy 
classes include non- Academy students. As noted earlier, in cases where Academy class sections are 
undersubscribed, it is often necessary to complete class rosters with non- Academy students. Academy 
teachers often have difficulty developing lessons and activities that cut across the curriculum in these 
cases. 
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III. Employer Partnerships 

The third primary structural feature of the Career Academy approach involves the formal 
connection between the programs and local employers. This aspect of the Career Academy 
approach reflects a response to increasing criticism leveled at high schools for being out of touch with 
the changing requirements of the workplace and with cognitive research about effective pedagogy for 
all students.^® In addition, since only about one-third of high school graduates complete four-year 
college degrees, high schools have been called upon increasingly to supply the remaining students with 
adequate skills and clear pathways to high-wage jobs.^^ As a result, employers are being asked to 
play a much larger role in the employment preparation of high school students. 

The Career Academy profiles on pages 53-55 provide concrete examples of how employers are 
involved with the programs in this study. The profiles of the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek 
High School (San Jose) and the Academy of Finance (Baltimore) illustrate the variety of roles that 
employers play in a Career Academy. The profile of the Watsonville Video Academy (Watsonville) 
shows how this program uses the community as a classroom. 

Table 3.3 presents more specific information about the characteristics of employer involvement 
for each of the participating Career Academies.^® The different dimensions of employer partnerships 
are discussed below. 

A. Work-Based Learning Activitie.s 

Perhaps the most intensive aspect of employers’ involvement with the Career Academies is their 
effort to provide students with practical, on-the-job learning experiences and to develop a range of 
employability skills in real work settings. The primary vehicle for providing work-based learning 
opportunities is an internship that takes place during the summer between 11th and 12th grade, or in 
the case of the Health Professions Academy, during the 11th and 12th grade years. While other school- 
to-work approaches struggle to create even a small number of work positions, many Academies have 
been able to develop them for 30 or more students per year. 

The hiring process for most of the summer internships is similar to that of most entry-level 
positions. Employers provide the Career Academy with job descriptions and information about the 
number of positions available, job qualifications, and the application process. Students submit a list 



*^As discussed in Chapter 1, the primary focus of the study to date has been on the school-based 
components of the Career Academy approach (the school-within-a-school organization, the curriculum 
integration, and the student selection and enrollment process). Much less time has been spent collecting 
information about the Academies’ employer partnerships and students’ work-based learning experiences, 
because few students in the research sample have reached the point in the programs when these activities 
occur. As a result, the work-related aspects of the participating Career Academies are described in this 
section of the chapter in somewhat less detail than the school-based components. Future reports will provide 
more detailed information and findings on employers’ roles in the Academies and students’ work-based 
learning experiences. 

*®Raizen, 1989; Marshall and Tucker, 1992. 

'^William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship, 1988; National Center 
on Education and the Economy’s Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce, 1990. 

*®Some aspects of the organizing framework for this section of the chapter have been drawn from Pauly, 
Kopp, and Haimson, 1995, which provides a more general overview of employer participation in a broad 
range of school-to-work transition programs. 
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The Silver Creek Electronics Academy (San Jose) 

Coordinating Employer Involvement for Several Academies 

The Electronics Academy at Silver Creek High School is one of three Electronics Academies 
in the East Side Union High School District, which is located at the southern end of the Silicon Valley. 
This Academy, as well as the Electronics Academy at Independence High School, was established in 
1985. A third Electronics Academy, located in Overfelt High School in San Jose, was created in 1990. 
These Academies have enjoyed strong support from a coalition of 15 Silicon Valley companies led by 
Applied Motors, Hewlett-Packard, IBM, Lockheed, Seimens, Siera Semi-Conductor, and Xerox. 

Business involvement in the Academies has been established and sustained through a strong 
Operating Committee that includes representatives from six of the employer partners, the lead teachers 
from the three Academies, the principal of each high school, the district school superintendent, the 
district Director of Career Education, and a student representative from each Academy. The Operating 
Committee has subconunittees that focus on curriculum development, special events, and identifying 
new industry partners. The work of the Operating Conunittee and its subcommittees is organized by 
a full-time coordinator who is "on loan" to the school district from one of the industry partners. The 
coordinator serves as the liaison between the Academies and the industry partners and oversees the 
various employer roles. For example, the employer coordinator recruits mentors and develops summer 
internship positions, coordinates a job fair, and assists teachers in developing the curriculum and special 
activities that help students develop employability skills. The coordinator also attends some Academy 
team meetings, providing an outside, non-teacher perspective to issues that the team faces. 

In accordance with state Partnership Academy funding requirements, local employers are 
required to match the state’s funding contribution either directly or through in-kind donations. For the 
Electronics Academies, employers provide funding for the employer coordinator position and for 
Academy activities, and contribute computer hardware and software. In-kind contributions include 
presentations to Academy classes and assemblies, guiding students on field trips, and serving as 
mentors. Employers also pay students for summer internships. 

Each of the key roles played by employers — participating on the Operating Committee, serving 
as mentors, providing summer jobs, participating in the job fair, assisting with curriculum development, 
and so on — requires a considerable contribution of time. For example, mentors are not left on their 
own to plan activities and develop mentoring relationships with students. Structured activities are set 
up to help build a relationship and understanding between the adults and students. Typically, students 
shadow their adult mentors at work, and in turn, mentors shadow students at school. At the job fair, 
students are given specific tasks to accomplish, such as interviewing business representatives for 
information about their companies, submitting resumes, and conducting mock interviews of other 
students. 

In recent years, the Academies have faced severe challenges to their employer partnerships 
presented by a major recession in the Silicon Valley and the significant corporate downsizing that 
followed. With thousands of people losing their jobs, some employers have had to restrict the number 
of work-based learning positions for students and limit the amount of time their employees can 
contribute to the Academies. As a result, the employer coordinator, with help from the Operating 
Committee, has had to recruit a larger number of employers to continue the same level of support 
provided previously by fewer companies. 
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The Academy of Fimamce (Baltimore) 

Multfiple Roles for Employer Fartsiers 

The Academy of Finance, opened at Lake Clifton-Eastem High School in 1987, is sponsored 
by the National Academy Foundation (NAF) and is one of several magnet programs in the Baltimore 
City Public School System. More than 200 predominantly African-American students in grades 9 
through 12 from across the city attend the Academy in this large comprehensive high school. 

Local employers play many roles in the ongoing operation of the program. They were one of 
the principal initiators of the Academy of Finance and continue to take a significant part in overseeing 
the program, which is managed by a program director who is hired and financed through a business 
advisory group. Employers also give input on curriculum development and assist with teachers’ 
professional development by providing them with summer work internships, and they offer job 
shadowing and career exploration activities for students and participate in "reverse shadowing" days 
(when they shadow students) at the Academy. In addition, the employer partners help recruit additional 
employers and provide funding for equipment, curriculum materials, and special activities. 

Perhaps the most intensive contribution of the employer partners is the provision of distinctive 
summer internships for students. The large number of employer partners (approximately 30) spans the 
financial services sector, including commercial banks, brokerage houses, securities firms, accounting 
firms, the Federal Reserve Bank, and finance-related divisions of major firms. Internship sponsors 
typically provide one to three students with positions that require financial skills and knowledge, and 
entail considerable responsibility. For example, students may be assigned tasks such as data entry, 
research using published business statistics, research using software packages to develop data sets and 
graphics, and processing security sales and customer dividends. Internships frequently provide 
opportunities to participate in staff training on software packages, and as their computer skills increase, 
students may be encouraged to try their hand at programming. 

Students select internship positions that interest them based on written job descriptions developed 
by the employer partners and the Academy director. They are matched with internships through an 
application and interview process that simulates actual job search and application procedures. This 
process includes writing a resume, requesting placements, completing applications for internships, and 
interviewing for those positions. 

Students have the opportunity to work with staff on real tasks. As one student noted in his 
written evaluation of his experiences, "Throughout the summer, I learned the importance of teamwork 
in a place of business, how all the little parts come together to form a whole. Although I was the 
lowest step on the ladder, I felt just as important as all my co-workers." Students also participate in 
periodic luncheon seminars provided by one of the employer partners that focus on life skills — such 
as budgeting or acquiring and maintaining (and not abusing) credit — or a particular type of job within 
the finance industry. For at least one student, the critical aspect of the seminars was the opportunity 
to network. "I met a lot of new people and had a chance to tik to some of the old people whom I had 
already met. The more I do it, the easier it becomes." 

Each intern’s daily activities are monitored by a supervisor who works in the student’s 
department. These supervisors meet regularly with students and provide exposure to other parts of the 
firm. In addition, an internship coordinator, usually someone from the firm’s human resources 
department, meets with the intern periodically to ensure that he or she is benefitting from the placement. 
Both the coordinator and the supervisor work closely with the Academy director to ensure that the 
student is profiting from the learning opportunities offered through the internship. Students are 
evaluated by their supervisors on their performance and are asked to write a paper describing their 
experiences. 
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The Watsonville Video Academy (Watsonville) 

Using the School and Community as a Workplace 

The Watsonville Video Academy at Watsonville High School is located in a rural, agricultural 
region about 60 miles south of San Jose, the closest major urban area. The largest of the two major 
public high schools in the school district, Watsonville High School serves over 2,000 students. About 
80 percent of the student population is Latino, and for many, English is not the primary language 
spoken at home. In addition, a large proportion of students come from families where one or both 
parents did not complete high school. The 1989 earthquake, a major flood in 1995, and a recession 
have created financial difficulties for the town of Watsonville and the surrounding area, which has put 
pressure on school financing. 

The Video Academy, which began in 1990, has developed into a college-preparatory program 
that attracts a wide cross-section of students throughout the school. This Academy — a partnership 
between the states, the city, the school district, the County Regional Occupational Program, and the 
Watsonville business community — has been an oasis within the school, attracting community support 
from a variety of sources while building a technological resource base at the school. The Academy has 
received much of its support from the City of Watsonville and from the Pajaro Valley Chamber of 
Commerce. Since there are few large employers in the area, the Academy has formed many non- 
traditional partnerships with many small businesses for mentoring and work-based internship placements 
for students. 

The Video Academy has found innovative ways for students to build and use the skills gained 
in classes and in the community: 

• The Academy produces a school television news program that covers local 
community and school events. The Academy students plan and produce the 
programs, which are broadcast over the school cable system. 

• The Academy students write and publish the high school’s monthly newspaper. 

Because of financial difficulties, the school had discontinued publishing the 
student newspaper; now the Academy has revived it, and seniors in the 
Academy’s English classes gain valuable journalism experience while providing 
a service to the school and community. 

• The Academy has also been asked to create and develop public service videos 
for the community. Examples include a "bloodbome pathogen” training video 
used by the medical community; an employee safety training video developed 
for a major beverage manufacturer; a documentary on the creation of a local 
library; and a series on water conservation practices. Many of the videos, 
which are produced in English and Spanish, are given to the local library for 
public use, and local nonprofit agencies and the City of Watsonville also 
distribute them. Money generated by these videos is placed in a college 
scholarship fund for students who graduate from the Academy. 

As a result of these activities, students in the Video Academy are comfortable making 
presentations to groups of people and in front of a camera, and they have learned to work in groups 
with little or no adult supervision. The Academy students have become a resource to both the school 
and the community. 
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of positions in which they are interested to the Academy staff, who then work with an internship 
coordinator to match students with appropriate positions. Students are then asked to complete an 
application, submit a resume, and (if the employer is interested) attend an interview. 

Most Academies have set threshold criteria that students must meet in order to qualify for an 
internship. This usually includes having enough credits to be on schedule for graduation, adequate 
performance in their Academy classes, and a lack of attendance or disciplinary problems in the current 
semester. 

Where possible, internship placements are designed to expose students to a range of occupations 
and positions within a firm. Most of the internships are paid positions, and salaries are generally 
consistent with those of other students’ summer jobs. 

Students and teachers report that internship experiences have provided students with 
opportunities to apply the occupational skills and generic work habits learned in the classroom. In a 
few cases, students’ work-based learning placements are closely coordinated with a classroom-based 
component. For example, a cornerstone of the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) is the Health 
Occupations Co-op class in which students spend at least 10 hours per week on the job and attend class 
each day to discuss their experiences and do work-related projects. In other Academies, students 
receive course credit for their work-based activities and are asked to write papers on and evaluations 
of various aspects of their experiences. 

B. Other Roles Played by Employer Partners 

As shown in Table 3.3, employers play a variety of roles beyond that of supplying work-based 
learning opportunities for students. These roles include providing advice on curriculum development, 
speaking in classes or at student functions, hosting student field trips, allowing students to shadow 
them on the job for a day, serving as mentors, and contributing resources to the program. 

Although the employer partners associated with most of the Career Academies provide advice, 
services, and resources, they do not typically advocate specialized training to meet the needs of 
particular institutions or even particular jobs. Instead, they have expressed a greater interest in helping 
students develop strong, generic employability skills and maintain a broad range of career options. 
Another important role they play is simply showing students that the larger society cares about them 
by making the effort to come to the school and take time with them outside the classroom. These adults 
can become significant people in students’ lives. 

It is important to note that, as of the 1994-95 school year, not all the Career Academies in this 
study had implemented all of these employer partnership activities. Some were in the midst of planning 
and implementing mentor programs, and others were still trying to develop a larger number of 
internship positions for their 1 1th grade students (their plan is to have all eligible students engaged in 
their internships in the summer between 11th and 12th grades). Further research will update the 
progress of these efforts. 

C. Coordinating Employer Partnerships 

Involving local employers in high schools requires an extraordinary commitment of time and 
energy. In most of the participating sites, this is coordinated through the efforts of a school- or district- 
level staff person and through an employer advisory board. These are described briefly below. 
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Employer coordinators. Each of the Academies has a staff member who serves as the primary 
liaison between the program and the employer partners. Table 3.3 shows that seven of the Career 
Academies have non-teaching coordinators responsible for employer involvement. In four of these 
sites, this administrator has responsibility for employer involvement in two or more Academies 
(funding for these administrators is provided by the employer partners). The three remaining Career 
Academies rely primarily on teachers who have other classroom responsibilities. 

Advisory boards. As was highlighted in the profile of the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek 
High School (San Jose), the Academy’s employer involvement is often sustained by an employer 
advisory board or committee, which helps to keep the Academy focused on the needs of the labor 
market and provides modest funding and materials for the Academy. As is the case in many districts 
with multiple Academies with the same theme, the Electronics Academy Advisory Committee provides 
oversight and support for three Electronics Academies in the district. Such committees provide a 
unique forum for employer partners and school representatives to keep each other informed about 
strategies for combining classroom- and work-based learning activities. Employer representatives often 
provide the Academy teachers with advice and expertise on the relevance of the Academy’s curriculum 
to the industry theme. 



IV. Summary 

A priniary conclusion of this chapter is that each of the participating Career Academies shares 
the basic structural elements of the Academy approach. This is not surprising since a primary goal of 
the site selection criteria and process was to identify Academies in a range of settings and from several 
major Academy networks, each with its own characteristics, history, and identity. In addition, 
however, each site arrived at its particular version of the Academy approach somewhat differently and 
places different levels of emphasis on each element. The descriptions of the various Career Academies 
suggest several key factors that affect the implementation of these structural features, including the 
following: 

• resources (e.g., for extra shared planning time for teachers, smaller classes, 
materials, extra-curricular activities, and administrative support); 

• leadership and expertise provided by a lead teacher or Academy director; 

• support from school and school district administrators; 

• structured time and support for teachers to meet regularly; 

• staff time to coordinate employer involvement and work-based learning 
placements; 

• varied contributions from local employers; and 

• a mission that links locally perceived employment needs with a distinct program 
design. 

An important goal of the Career Academies Evaluation is to gain a better understanding of how 
these factors affect the implementation and ongoing operation of the programs. Data are being 
collected through regular contact with the sites and through field research visits that include interviews 
with teachers, students, and administrators as well as observations of Academy classes and activities. 
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Future reports will provide updated information on the evolution of the participating Career Academies 
and examine how they differ from the regular host high school environments around them. 

Finally, as noted at the outset of this chapter, the structural features of the Career Academy 
approach distinguish them from most high school environments. As such, they represent some of the 
conditions that may be necessary for further changes in the educational experiences and post-secondary 
educational career outcomes of students. At the same time, however, simply modifying the structure 
of high schools may not be sufficient to bring about changes in the interpersonal relationships and 
opportunities to learn that are more likely to affect student outcomes directly. Later reports will 
examine the extent to which the Career Academy approach has actually changed these aspects of the 
high school and whether these changes have resulted in improved student outcomes. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION PROCESS 



An essential feature of the Career Academies is their voluntary nature. Students apply for and 
enroll in them by choice; they are not assigned or required to participate in them. To help ensure that 
this choice is an informed one, the Career Academies provide information about the program to 
students, parents, teachers, and counselors and engage students in an application and selection process. 
This chapter describes the process by which students were recruited, applied to, and were selected for 
participation in the Career Academy programs during the study. While all Career Academies employed 
broadly similar strategies for identifying and selecting students, there was also variation among sites. 

The information in this chapter, and in Chapters 5 and 6, is particularly relevant because the 
growth of the Career Academy movement has been accompanied by debate over which students the 
Academies should serve and which students can benefit most from participation in them. The original 
Philadelphia and California Partnership Academies were designed to be dropout prevention programs 
and were explicit in their efforts to target students who appeared to be at high risk of dropping out of 
high school. In fact, the original legislation that established state funding for the California Partnership 
Academies was quite clear in its intent to focus on "educationally disadvantaged high school students,” 
defined as "students who are at risk of dropping out of high school."^ 

For a variety of reasons, the original programs, as well as the Academies that have been created 
more recently, have sought to expand their recruitment efforts to include students who are perceived 
to be less disadvantaged than the original target population.^ One important reason for this shift has 
been the stigma associated with serving low-achieving students exclusively and the perception that the 
Career Academies were not a vehicle for providing students with a pathway to college. By including 
a broader mix of students, the Academies sought to dispel the perception that the programs were only 
for "low-track students," to build school-wide support by showing that an Academy would be 
appropriate for all students, and to promote mutual support among high- and low-achieving students. 

A second reason for expanding recruitment efforts has been a continued increase in labor market 
demand for more highly skilled workers. In response, the Academies have placed even greater 
emphasis on preparation for post-secondary training and college as part of their mission of supporting 
students’ transition from school to work. In addition. Academy teachers and employer partners have 
become more reluctant to target students who are already well behind schedule to graduate from high 
school (for example, those who have failed several courses required for college entrance, such as 
algebra, English, and science). 

A third reason for broadening the Academies’ target population has been that as resources for 
Career Academies (from both public and private sources) have been considered for cuts. Academies 
have come under increasing pressure to produce evidence of their effectiveness. One response has been 
for the Academies to focus more on students who are more likely to succeed in high school and to go 
on to college. 



'Stem, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 

^Stera, Raby, and Dayton, 1992; Pauly, Kopp, and Haimson, 1995. This trend has also extended to other 
school-to-work programs. 
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Previous research on Career Academies did not address questions about the relative effectiveness 
of the Academies for different groups of students and did not include programs that were emphasizing 
college preparation. An important goal of the Career Academies Evaluation, therefore, is to provide 
reliable evidence about both of these issues. Through its site selection process, MDRC tried to target 
Career Academies that are most likely to include a substantial number of students who appear to be 
at risk of dropping out. At the same time, each of the participating Academies was clear about its 
desire to include a broad cross-section of students and was explicit about its goal of enhancing 
students’ access to college. 

The present chapter describes the strategies sites used to recruit and select students for 
participation in Career Academies. This information provides a context for understanding which 
students become involved in the programs (the subject of Chapter 5) and their patterns of participation 
in them (the subject of Chapter 6). Figure 4.1 illustrates four key stages in the Academies’ student 
recruitment and selection process: 

• marketing the Career Academy program and recruiting students to apply; 

• students’ application for admission to the Academy; 

• screening students for eligibility and appropriateness; and 

• selecting students for admission through random assignment and working to gain 
their commitment to participate. 

These steps are described in the remainder of this chapter. 

The chapter also provides background information about how the requirements for conducting 
random assignment for the evaluation were incorporated into the Academies’ existing recruitment and 
selection processes. This study demonstrates the feasibility of conducting a random assignment 
evaluation of an ongoing high school program — a process that was quite challenging and required 
close collaboration between MDRC and staff from the sites to implement the necessary procedures. 
The goal of this collaboration was to minimize changes to the existing selection criteria and process, 
preserve the integrity of the research design, and ensure the ethical treatment of the students. 

First, the sites had to design and implement a range of new marketing strategies that made 
information about the Career Academies widely available to students. These efforts led to a significant 
expansion in the number of students who expressed an interest in and applied to the programs. Second, 
the sites had to modify their application process to accommodate two important requirements of the 
research design: informing students and their parents about the study and having students complete a 
Student Baseline Questionnaire on their background characteristics and prior experiences in school. 
Third, the sites had to establish formal procedures for notifying students about their admittance into 
the programs (in cases where such procedures were not already in place) and for building their 
commitment to participate in the program in the coming school year. As with any study of an ongoing 
program, there are important issues about whether the research affected program operations. This is 
discussed at the end of the chapter. 



I. Marketing and Recruitment 

Because participation in Career Academies is voluntary, students must be given enough 
information to make an informed decision on whether to apply. Therefore, it is important that staff 
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Figure 4.1 



Career Academies Evaluation 

Simplied Model of the Student Recruitment and Selection Process 
of Participating Career Academies 




make a concerted effort to disseminate information about the programs to them and their parents, along 
with the teachers and counselors. Table 4.1 shows the key features of the recruitment and marketing 
process that each site tailored to its target population of students. This section of the chapter describes 
these marketing and recruitment strategies and how they were developed and implemented. 

A. Target Population 

In general, the participating Career Academies target virtually all the students in the grade level 
below the one at which they start. Thus, the recruitment and selection process occurs during the spring 
semester prior to the school year when students are scheduled to enroll in the programs. For example. 
Academies that begin in the 9th grade recruit and select students during the spring of their 8th grade 
year. Similarly, Academies that begin in the 10th grade recruit and select students during the spring 
of their 9th grade year. The primary reason for this is that in most high schools, the scheduling for 
class and teaching assignments for each school year occurs during the spring semester of the previous 
school year (or, at the latest, during the preceding summer). This scheduling process enables students 
to start their 9th or 10th grade year in the Academy rather than having to transfer later in the year. 

The timing of the recruitment process, however, means that students are asked to begin thinking 
about their plans for the following school year approximately nine months ahead of time. At this point 
in the school year, many 9th grade students are still making the adjustment to high school, and 8th 
grade students (and 9th graders in junior high schools) have had no exposure at all to the high school. 
As a result, students and their parents are likely to be focused on the current school year, and staff 
may find it difficult to engage them in an extended application process that concerns the coming school 
year. 

Finally, the Career Academies in this evaluation were asked to recruit approximately twice as 
many students for the programs as there were available program slots. As discussed in Chapter 2, an 
important consideration during the site selection process was whether staff from the prospective 
Academies and high schools felt that there were more students who would be eligible and appropriate 
for the Academies than there were program slots. All of the participating sites expressed confidence 
that this was the case. In sites that had not had an excess of demand for the program in the past, staff 
felt that this was largely due to lack of information about and exposure to the Academy, and that with 
some additional resources and technical assistance they would be able to identify at least twice as many 
qualified applicants as they could serve. 

B. Recruitment Strategies 

Table 4. 1 shows that the Career Academies in this study used multiple methods to disseminate 
information, including assemblies, visits to regular high school classes by Academy teachers and 
students, mass mailings, public announcements, and individual contacts. To help sites increase their 
applicant pool, MDRC provided the Academies with resources and technical assistance for additional 
recruitment and selection activities as part of the overall research grant. Although MDRC asked the 
sites to develop a budget itemizing the additional recruiting costs, they were given considerable 
flexibility in how they chose to use these additional resources. In addition, MDRC contracted with a 
professional marketing firm to provide each of the sites with technical assistance in developing 
recruitment and marketing strategies and materials. Again, sites were given considerable flexibility in 
how they made use of the marketing consultant. Sites that wished to do so were also allowed to use 
part of the site grant to pay for additional technical assistance from the marketing consultant beyond 
that provided by MDRC. 

The Career Academy profiles on pages 68 and 69 provide descriptions of the recruitment and 
marketing activities employed by two of the participating sites. Although these profiles have much in 
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common, they were chosen to illustrate some of the key differences in recruitment activities that were 
observed across the 10 sites in the study. 

The Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach) is typical of the sites that begin in the 10th 
grade and draw students primarily from the high school in which the Academy is located (for a 
detailed profile of this Academy, see the box below). In all, seven of the high schools in this study 
begin in the 9th grade, and their Career Academy programs begin in the 10th grade. Thus, the primary 
target population of students is already enrolled in the high school. As a result, recruitment efforts are 
focused within the school, and Academy teachers and counselors responsible for recruitment are 
immediately accessible to prospective applicants, and vice versa. Under these circumstances, 
information about the Academies can be disseminated efficiently and applications can be collected 
easily. In addition, if students want further information about the Academies, they can go to staff who 
are at the same school. If students are late in submitting application material. Academy staff can make 
personal inquiries without having to travel to another school or work through a teacher or counselor 
at another school. 

The staff from the Academy of Travel and Tourism made an effort to disseminate information 
to all 9th grade students at Miami Beach Senior High School. They also made presentations about the 
benefits of participating in the Academy to as many 9th grade students as possible by visiting classes. 
In many cases. Academy students also participated in these presentations, and staff reported that these 
students’ personal contact with prospective applicants was key to successful recruitment efforts. Many 
of the applicants already knew several students in the Academy and were somewhat familiar with some 
of the teachers, classrooms, and activities. 

The Public Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) also begins in the 10th grade, and it draws 
students from several junior high schools (which include students in grades 7 through 9) because the 
host high school does not start until in the 10th grade. ^ (For more detailed information, see the box 
profiling this Academy, below.) As a result, recruitment efforts for the Public Service Academy are 
quite similar to those used by the Academy of Finance (Baltimore) and the Health Professions 
Academy (Socorro), which begin enrolling students in the 9th grade and must draw students from 
several middle schools (which include students in grades 6 through 8). In these sites. Academy staff 
who are responsible for recruitment must work through counselors or teachers in several other schools 
and travel there if they wish to make personal contact with students and teachers. It is also difficult 
for prospective applicants to obtain additional information about the Academies and for Academy staff 
to collect missing application information. 

Even though they had a large number of schools from which to recruit students, staff from the 
Public Service Academy worked to provide information brochures — in some cases by mail and in 
other cases at an assembly or through a counselor at the school — to all 9th grade students in the target 
schools. In-person presentations are not generally possible for Academies like the Public Service 
Academy, which recruit students from several schools. Instead, Academy staff make direct contact 
with the school counselors to solicit their help in disseminating information about the program and in 
distributing and collecting applications. Staff from Academies that drew students from several schools 
felt that limited personal contact with prospective applicants was somewhat of a hindrance to the 
recruitment effort. Also, as discussed below, when prospective applicants were not enrolled in the host 
high school, it was difficult for Academy staff to follow up on applications. 



^Anacostia High School operates another Academy for a small number of 9th graders, 
few of these students have applied for the Public Service Academy. 



Historically, very 
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The Academy of Travel asid Toiurism (Miami Beach) 

Student Recrustnuent and SeSectson Strategies 

The Academy of Travel and Tourism is located in Miami Beach in Dade County, the third largest 
school district in the country. Supported by the National Academy Foundation, the program began in 1991. 
It serves students in grades 10 through 12 and takes advantage of local surroundings to offer students a strong 
curriculum, paid internships, "familiarization” trips, and small classes focused on travel and tourism. 
Representatives from businesses, including the American Express Company, Budget Rent-A-Car, Marriott 
Hotels, and United Airlines, and from the Academy of Travel and Tourism Advisory Committee, provide 
support from the travel, tourism, and hospitality industries and raise funds to support the program. 

Student recruitment typically begins during the month of March. Students learn about the Academy 
through many methods, most of which involve Academy teachers, who devote extra time to recruitment 
activities. These teachers conduct a school- wide assembly to discuss the program; they make appeals to 
individual students who they believe would benefit from the program; and they and their students visit each 
9th grade English and English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) class. In addition, the Academy 
sends letters to all 9th graders at their homes. At school, posters are hung in the hallways, brochures are 
distributed, and closed-circuit television reminders are broadcast. 

Interested students are given an application package and asked to read an information sheet, obtain 
two teacher recommendations, have their parents sign a release form, provide contact information, and 
complete the evaluation’s Student Baseline Questionnaire. Students receive a free movie pass if they turn in 
a completed application before the deadline. Since students in Miami speak many different languages, the 
parental-release form and the contact information sheet are available in three languages: Spanish, Haitian- 
Creole, and English. 

In recent years, approximately 275 to 325 students have expressed initial interest in the program and 
picked up an application package. Once they complete the application forms, they are interviewed in the 
library individually by three people: a teacher, a parent, and an Academy student. No pre-screening occurs 
before the interviews, which place over a five-week period. However, Academy teachers, parents, and 
students quickly scan the forms after they are returned to ensure that students have answered all the questions. 
Students are eligible for the Academy if they have a 2.0 GPA, average or better attendance, and two teacher 
recommendations, and if they show evidence of the maturity and motivation to attend. 

Over the past few years, there have been no significant changes in the Academy’s recruitment process. 
Prior to entering this evaluation, the Academy of Travel and Tourism conducted individual interviews with 
students, required teacher recommendations, and involved students in an interview process, but it did not use 
promotional materials or offer the application in three languages. In the spring of 1994, 135 students returned 
applications, 126 students were interviewed, and 109 were selected to become eligible for the program. 

To strengthen students’ commitment to the program and encourage them to enroll in the fall, selected 
students are sent a letter to welcome them into the program. In addition. Academy staff organize a pizza 
party in mid-April to tell the new students about the program, and over the summer they plan a small trip 
for the new students to further engage them. 
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The Public Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) 

Student Recruitment and Selection Strategies 

The Public Service Academy (PSA) was the first Academy to use a public service career theme. The 
Academy, which is located in Washington, D.C., and serves grades 10 to 12, sees its mission as building 
leaders and well-educated, service-oriented citizens. Each year, one or more "executives on loan" from 
federal agencies is assigned to the Academy to help manage the program and serve as a role model for 
students. The PSA is one of several high school career magnet programs in the district that recruit applicants 
on a city-wide basis from among the 9th grade junior high school students. 

PSA recruitment is an intensive process. First, it stretches over several months and encompasses a 
number of schools: primarily the nine junior high schools from which it draws most of its students, but also 
all 17 junior high schools and two education centers in the District of Columbia. Although the scheduling 
of 9th grade students for classes at their selected high schools takes place in the spring, recruitment assemblies 
are held at the junior highs beginning in January. 

Recruitment tasks are centralized with two or three non-teaching Academy staff, who make 
appointments to participate in the 9th grade assemblies organized by junior high school counselors. These 
staff also prepare Academy students to act as co-presenters with them at the assemblies and the Academy’s 
spring open house for applicants, parents, junior high counselors, and community organizations. Current 
Academy students accompany PSA staff to all recruitment assemblies and play a major role in explaining the 
PSA’s family-like atmosphere and its activities. 

The PSA students and staff making presentations at the recruitment assemblies must distinguish the 
Academy from the several other special programs and presentations made by magnet schools that same day 
or at another assembly. The challenge to the presenters is to present information about the PSA attractively, 
clearly, and vividly, and to highlight the fact that it is fun and beneficial for its students. The Academy’s 
message to students considering applying for admission includes descriptions of how, in addition to using 
school -based instruction to create a solid foundation of academic and career-related knowledge, the PSA uses 
the nation’s capital as a learning laboratory. Prospective applicants learn that as Academy students they 
would participate in a three-phase work-readiness program in which classroom-based activities are augmented 
by field trips to various government agencies in the 10th grade, job shadowing at public agencies in the 11th 
grade, and paid internships in the summer after the 11th grade and during the 12th grade school year. 

Ninth graders attending the assemblies also hear that, in keeping with its theme, the Academy offers 
its students extensive opportunities to participate in public service projects, frequently of their own design. 
Helping students gain access to college is a strong emphasis at the PSA, and this is also part of the picture 
sketched out for prospective applicants. The PSA is proud of its ability to offer SAT preparation courses to 
its seniors, as well as an annual college scholarship to one of its graduates. 

To be considered as applicants, 9th graders have to complete the PSA’s relatively brief application 
form, fill out the study-related baseline questionnaire and contact information sheet, and have their parents 
sign the parental permission form for the study. No interviews or teacher recommendations are required. 
Once applications are picked up at the junior highs by one of the PSA recruitment staff, they are screened 
for completeness and for basic eligibility, such as membership in the correct grade. When the applicant’s 
junior high school records are obtained, the PSA teachers review them to determine whether the applicant 
has reasonable attendance rates and adequate academic performance. Unfortunately, these records are 
frequently not received in time to be used in the eligibility review process. 
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C. Marketing Messages 

Nearly all of the Academies in the study prepared written marketing materials designed to 
provide information about the benefits of participating in the program and how students can apply. In 
fact, this was one of the primary ways sites utilized the technical assistance and additional resources 
MDRC made available for the study. Most of the sites felt that this assistance was beneficial to their 
programs, independent of the evaluation, and have incorporated the materials and strategies they 
developed with the consultant into their recruitment process after their involvement in the random 
assignment phase of the study ended. 

Although some of the sites had already developed brochures, posters, and public address 
announcements about their Academies, they used the additional resources to upgrade their recruitment 
materials and distribute them more widely. The marketing consultant was able to provide useful advice 
about how to sharpen the message presented in these materials and to maximize its impact. This advice 
centered around three guidelines for successful recruitment: (1) saturate the target audience with 
advertising material, (2) focus on students rather than adults, and (3) focus on success stories that 
highlight short- and long-term benefits of participating in the program.'* Table 4.1 lists the major 
marketing messages that were emphasized by each of the Career Academies. 



II. The Application Process 

The application process for each of the Career Academies usually involved several steps. Table 
4.2 lists the key application requirements and eligibility criteria of each of the sites. For example, in 
the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach), students were required to complete a written 
application, submit two teacher recommendations, and attend an interview with two of the Academy 
teachers. Parents were asked to sign a form indicating that they understood their child was applying 
to the program and that they would support him or her. 

The application process for other sites was somewhat less formal than that employed by the 
Academy of Travel and Tourism. Students were not asked to complete a formal application or go 
through an interview. In some cases, virtually all students who submitted their names to the Academy 
staff — usually by filling out a short form with their name, school, and address — were considered 
to be applicants, though not they were not necessarily eligible for the programs. This was the process 
used by both the Academy of Finance (Baltimore) and the Health Professions Academy (Socorro), 
which also drew students from several schools. 

MDRC asked sites to implement two activities during the application process as part of the 
random assignment process for the evaluation: 

• asking students to complete a Student Baseline Questionnaire and an information 
sheet that would be used to contact them later in the study; and 

• seeking parental consent acknowledging that parents were informed about their 



‘‘This summary is drawn from materials prepared for the sites by Cygnet Associates in Annapolis, 
Maryland. A representative from Cygnet Associates made at least one visit to each of the sites to discuss their 
marketing strategies. Cygnet also set up a toll-free hotline that enabled the sites to get further assistance if 
they wished. 
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child’s participation in the study and giving MDRC permission to collect data 
from their child’s school records.^ 

In most cases, these activities were added to the Academies’ existing application process. In a few 
cases, they replaced existing procedures or were used to formalize a relatively informal application 
process. All students were required to complete the baseline questionnaire and contact sheet and to 
seek their parents’ signature on the consent form in order to be considered eligible for the Career 
Academy and to become part of the research sample.® 



HI. Screening for Elieibilitv 

As noted above, all the participating Career Academies were interested in including a cross- 
section of students in their programs. This was particularly apparent in the inclusiveness of their 
recruitment efforts, during which they attempted to target virtually all the students in the relevant grade 
levels. More important, eight of the 10 Career Academies in the study did not establish formal 
minimum eligibility criteria - such as cutoffs based on test scores or grade point averages - for 
students applying to their programs.^ This relatively open eligibility policy was usually adopted in an 
attempt to make the Academy a microcosm of the school as a whole. 

Although most sites did not establish formal minimum eligibility criteria. Academy staff did 
screen smdents to determine their appropriateness for admission. Typically, Academy staff focused on 
evidence that students were sincerely interested in participating in the Academy and that they were not 
likely to present disciplinary problems. In some cases, as shown earlier in this chapter, in the profile 



®The parental consent form was accompanied by an information sheet that described how a lottery-type 
process would be used to select students eligible for the Academies. It also asked parents to sign the consent 
form allowing MDRC to collect information from smdents’ school records, and assured parents of the 
confidentiality of any information MDRC obtained. The consent form and the information sheet were made 
available to parents and smdents in English, Spanish, or Haitian-Creole, as needed. In addition, smdents were 
asked to sign a form acknowledging that they were aware that the smdy was taking place and that random 
assignment was being used to make the final determination of who would be admitted to the Academy. 

®There were some exceptions to this. First, each site was allowed to set one or two Academy slots aside 
for smdents who they believed required special consideration. In most cases, these were siblings of smdents 
who were already enrolled in the program. In addition, smdents applying for the Academy of Finance 
(Baltimore) were not required to complete the baseline questionnaire or to obtain parental consent in order 
to be admitted to the Academy. In fact, most applicants did complete these two tasks. Smdents who did not, 
however, were still part of the random assignment process, but they were not considered part of the research 
sample and no further information will be collected for these smdents. 

^The primary exception to this was the Academy of Finance (Baltimore). To be eligible for admission 
to this Academy, smdents were required to have a minimum composite score that combined the 8th grade 
attendance rate, grades in math and English, and standardized test scores in math and reading. Prior to its 
participation in the evaluation, the Academy of Finance set the cutoff score at a relatively high level in order 
to compete with other college preparatory magnet programs in the district. The staff subsequently lowered 
the minimum cutoff score to be more inclusive in response to recommendations from the Academy’s Board 
of Directors and some of the staff, competition from public college preparatory programs, and to participate 
in this evaluation. The other exception was the Academy of Trade and Tourism (Miami Beach), which 
preferred smdents with at least a 2.0 GPA but was willing to accept some who showed high potential and 
interest in the program. 
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of the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami Beach), teachers assessed these qualities on the basis 
of an interview with the students and recommendations from teachers or counselors. 

In other sites, Academy staff reviewed students’ prior grades, attendance, and, in some cases, 
test scores. In cases where these records indicated that students had prior difficulties with attendance 
or achievement, teachers followed up by contacting the students directly or by contacting teachers or 
counselors familiar with the students. Usually, if students expressed a sincere interest in participating 
in the Academy and a commitment to improving their school performance, they were considered 
appropriate for admission to the program. 

An important factor in the student selection process for the California Partnership Academies 
was state-defined criteria for including "educationally disadvantaged high school students." As noted 
earlier, state legislation defined the target population of students for the Partnership Academies as those 
who were at risk of dropping out of high school, as indicated by at least three of the following four 
criteria: (1) past record of irregular attendance, (2) past record of underachievement, (3) past record 
of low motivation or lack of interest in the regular school program, and (4) disadvantaged 
economically. * Because the state legislation did not establish formal definitions or cutoffs for these 
criteria, however, individual Academies could exercise discretion in determining eligibility. For 
example, staff from the Watsonville Video Academy interviewed each of the applicants for the 
program, asking them questions about their attendance and performance in school, why they were 
interested in the Academy, and their family background. On the basis of this interview, along with a 
review of the student’s transcript and attendance record, staff completed rating sheets to determine 
which students met the state criteria. 



IV. Random Assignment and Encouraring Students to Attend the Academies 

The final stage of the recruitment and selection process consisted of two phases. The first phase 
involved the final selection of eligible students for participation in the Career Academies. For the 
purposes of the evaluation, a random lottery (referred to here as random assignment) was used to make 
this determination. The second phase involved a set of activities designed to gain students’ commitment 
to the Academies and to encourage them to enroll in the program at the start of the upcoming school 
year. This section of the chapter describes each of these phases. 

A. Conducting Random A.s.signment 

The most important requirement for conducting random assignment in each of the sites was that 
they identify an excess number of eligible and appropriate students. As part of the negotiation of the 
Memorandum of Agreement with each of the sites (see Chapter 2), MDRC worked with staff in each 
of the Academies to establish specific recruitment goals. In general, the goal was to identify more than 
twice as many eligible and appropriate students as there were available program slots. In this way, the 
Academies would be assured of reaching a broad group of students, operating at full capacity, and 
having an adequate number of students for the evaluation control group. Most sites also preferred to 
have a waiting list of students from which to draw later in the event that enrollment fell below a 
threshold level. 

After all eligible applicants had completed the baseline questionnaire and obtained their parents’ 



®Stern, Raby, and Dayton, 1992. 
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signature on the consent form, these materials were mailed to MDRC, which entered the information 
into a database. Using a computerized random assignment number generating system, students were 
then randomly selected to participate in the Career Academy (the program group). Next, a small group 
of the students who were not selected to participate in an Academy were randomly selected to be 
placed on a waiting list from which they might later be drawn to participate in the Academy if 
enrollment fell below a threshold level. Finally, the remaining students constituted the research sample 
control group. 

Table 4.3 shows the number of available Academy slots, the number of students who applied 
and were determined to be eligible for the Academies, and the number of students randomly assigned 
to the Academy waiting list and control group for each Career Academy during each year of the study. 
The first column of the table indicates the capacity of the entering Academy class of each site for each 
year of the study. This is the estimated number of students the Academies anticipated enrolling and 
remaining in the programs through their first semester after being selected. The second column of 
Table 4.3 shows the total number of students who applied and were determined to be eligible and 
appropriate for participation in the Academies. It shows that, on average, the Academies identified 
approximately twice as many eligible and appropriate students as they had the capacity to serve. 

Although all 10 sites in the study were able to identify a sufficient number of eligible and 
appropriate students to conduct random assignment, they varied in the extent to which they were able 
to meet the recruitment goals. ^ When a site was not able to identify at least twice the number of 
students as it had the capacity to serve, the first priority in conducting random assignment was to 
assure that all the available program slots were filled and, if necessary, to establish a waiting list. The 
remaining students constituted the control group. 

For example, in 1994, the Academy for Aerospace Technology (Cocoa) planned to have 75 new 
students enroll and remain in the program through at least the first semester. This number reflected 
the total number of students that staff felt they could accommodate and still provide the instruction and 
service that formed the core of the program. The staff identified 116 students who they felt were 
eligible and appropriate for the Academy. In order to account for the likelihood that some students 
would be selected for the program but would later change their minds about enrolling, they wished to 
select more than 75 students for the program and to establish a waiting list in the event total enrollment 
got too low. As shown in Table 4.3, a total of 81 students were randomly selected to participate in the 
Academy, and five additional students were selected for the waiting list. The remaining 30 students, 
who constitute the research sample control group, were informed that they would not have an 
opportunity to participate in the Academy because the program was oversubscribed and there was no 
room on the waiting list.^® 



^Two other Career Academies were selected and agreed to participate in this evaluation. However, they 
were not able to identify a sufficient number of eligible and appropriate students for their program to permit 
the use of random assignment. In addition, the Business and Finance Academy (Pittsburgh) and the Public 
Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) were not able to identify a sufficient number of eligible and appropriate 
students to conduct random assignment in their first year in the study. However, they did succeed in doing 
so in their second year. 

*°In order to ensure a balanced research design for each site during each year of random assignment, 
MDRC sought to maintain a constant ratio of six research sample program group students for every five 
control group students. In cases where sites were not able to identify the required number of students, a 

(continued...) 
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Table 4.3 

Career Academies Evaluation 



Academy Capacity and Random Assignment Status of Eligible Applicants, 
by Site and Year of Random Assignment 



Students Eligible for Career Academies 

Estimated 



Capacity 


Students 






of Entering 


Eligible for 


Randomly Assigned to: 


Research Sample 


Academy 

Site and Year of Random Assignment Class* 


Admission to 
Academies 


^ ^ ControJ 

Academy Waiting List Group 


Program 

Group 



Academy for Aerospace Technology 
(Cocoa, FL) 



1993 
















1994 


75 


116 


81 


5 


30 


36 


1995 


65 


92 


65 


0 


27 


33 


Total 


140 


208 


146 


5 


57 


69 


Academy of Finance 
(Baltimore, MD) 


1993 


65 


124 


68 


15 


41 


48 


1994 


65 


125 


69 


14 


42 


51 


1995^ 


50 


83 


45 


2 


36 


43 


Total 


180 


332 


182 


31 


119 


142 


Academy of Travel and Tourism 
(Miami Beach, FL) 


1993 


50 


145 


60 


35 


50 


58 


1994 


50 


112 


59 


6 


47 


57 


1995 


50 


109 


57 


6 


46 


54 


Total 


150 


366 


176 


47 


143 


169 


Business and Finance Academy 
(Pittsburgh, PA) 


1993 




- - 












1994 






- - 








_ _ 


1995 


55 


90 


60 


0 


30 


36 


Total 


55 


90 


60 


0 


30 


36 


Electronics Academy (I) 
(San Jose, CA) 


1993 


30 


73 


30 


18 


25 


30 


1994 


35 


71 


42 


0 


29 


36 


1995 
















Total 


65 


144 


72 


18 


54 


66 


Electronics Academy (SC) 
(San Jose, CA) 


1993 


40 


78 


43 


0 


35 


43 


1994 


45 


102 


50 


11 


41 


50 


1995 






- - 











Total 


85 


180 


93 


11 


76 


93 


Global Business Academy 
(Santa Ana, CA) 


1993 


55 


112 


58 


6 


48 


58 


1994 


55 


116 


58 


9 


49 


58 


1995 


55 


92 


60 


0 


32 


38 


Total 


165 


320 


176 


15 


129 


154 


Health Professions Academy 
(Socorro, TX) 


1993 


50 


104 


55 


3 


46 


54 


1994 


50 


107 


55 


6 


46 


53 


1995 










- - 




Total 


100 


211 


110 


9 


92 


107 
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Table 4.3 (continued) 



Students Eligible for Career Academies 



Site and Year of Random Assignment 



Estimated 
Capacity 
of Entering 
Academy 
Class 



Students 
Eligible for 
Admission to 
Academies 



Randomly Assigned to: 

ControJ 

Academy Waiting List Group 



Public Service Academy 
(Washington, D.C.) 



Research Sample 
Program 
Group 



1993 














1994 














1995 


60 


120 


66 


0 


54 


66 


Total 


60 


120 


66 


0 


54 


66 


Watsonville Video Academy 














(Watsonville, CA) 














1993 


50 


111 


54 


12 


45 


54 


1994 


50 


106 


54 


7 


45 


54 


1995 


50 


105 


58 


2 


45 


54 


Total 


150 


322 


166 


21 


135 


162 


All sites 














1993 


340 


747 


368 


89 


290 


345 


1994 


425 


855 


468 


58 


329 


395 


1995 


385 


691 


411 


10 


270 


324 


Total 


1,150 


2,293 


1,247 


157 


889 


1,064 



Source: MDRC random assignment rosters for each site. 

Notes: Where data are not applicable, dashes are used. 

“The estimated capacity of an entering Academy class is the number of students that the Academy 
anticipated retaining in its program through their first semester following admission. 

*^These students were invited to enroll in the Career Academy program. 

^These students were not invited to enroll in the Career Academy program, but were notified that they 
may have the opportunity later if enrollment falls below a threshold level. 

**These students were not invited to enroll in the Career Academy program, but were able to choose 
other programs within the high school or district or attend regular high school classes. 

“This is a randomly chosen subset of those students who were invited to enroll in the Career Academy 
program (the remaining students in that group were not followed for this evaluation). The number of students 
included in the research sample program group was determined by multiplying the number of students in the 
control group by 1 .2. This ensured a balanced research design through a constant ratio of six research sample 
program group students for every five control group students for each site for each year. 

^The 1995 entering class at the Academy of Finance randomly assigned 9th grade students in an attempt 
to expand the program in the 10th grade by 50 additional students. The previous cohorts were randomly assigned 
in the 8th grade. 
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As was the case in many of the sites, it was important that more than 75 students be randomly 
assigned to participate in the Academy for Aerospace Technology because the program was likely to 
experience a modest amount of attrition prior to and at the start of the school year. Therefore, even 
if up to six students did not enroll in the Academy at the start of the school year, the program would 
still be able to operate at capacity. If enrollment fell below this level, the Academy could enroll 
students from the waiting list. In general, most of the sites preferred not to enroll students in the 
program after the first semester even if they were operating somewhat below the ideal capacity. 

B. Encouraging Students to Enroll the Academy 

Once students were selected to participate in the Career Academies, staff from the sites engaged 
in activities to increase the likelihood that students would enroll in the fall. These activities included: 

• sending a letter congratulating students on their admission to the program; 

• inviting both current and prospective students to a special Academy activity at 
the end of the school year or during the summer; and 

• making periodic contact with students during the summer. 

In addition to these efforts, some Career Academies engaged in other activities to gain the 
selected students’ commitment, as shown in the Business and Finance Academy profile in the box 
below. In many ways, the follow-up activities described in this profile are typical of sites in the study. 
After the 1994-95 school year, however, staff from this Academy realized that some of the students 
they had selected were in jeopardy of not being promoted to the 10th grade, and thus would not be 
able to enroll in many of the Academy classes. In response, staff organized sununer classes to help 
these students obtain school credits and to strengthen their commitment to the program. Although none 
of the other sites went to this length to engage students in their programs, this example illustrates what 
is possible when a group of teachers take direct responsibility for the success of a well-defined group 
of students. 



V. Random Assignment and Program Operations 

One question that arises in the context of most program evaluations is whether the research 



*°(. . .continued) 

random subset of students selected to participate in the Academies was chosen for the research sample. For 
example, in 1994, the Academy for Aerospace Technology (Cocoa) recruited 1 16 smdents for the 75 Academy 
slots it wished to fill. After randomly assigning 81 students to the Academy and five smdents to the waiting 
list, there were 30 smdents for the control group. In order to maintain the six-to-five ratio, 36 of the 81 
Academy smdents were randomly chosen to constimte the research sample program group. In all, therefore, 
there are 66 smdents in the research sample for the Academy for Aerospace Technology (36 in the program 
group and 30 in the control group). 

** Sites differed in the extent to which they wished to have an excess number of smdents assigned to the 
Academies and in whether they wished to establish a waiting list. Some sites preferred to minimize the 
number of extra smdents assigned to the Academy because they were reasonably confident that a large 
proportion would participate and they did not want to risk exceeding their capacity. For similar reasons, some 
sites preferred not to establish a waiting list or wished to minimize the number of smdents on it. Also, some 
of the sites found that smdents who were not admitted into the Academies at the beginning of the school year 
were not likely to switch out of their regular classes midway through the semester or the school year. 



The Business and Finance Academy (Pittsburgh) 



Helping Low-Achieving Students Make the Transition to the Academy 



The Business and Finance Academy (BFA) was established in 1984 to optimize successful school -to- 
work transitions for students at George Westinghouse High School. Formed through a partnership between 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools and two local organizations that have had a long-standing involvement with the 
school system — the Urban League of Pittsburgh and the Allegheny Conference on Community Development, 
a private nonprofit organization that is the corporate community’s lead civic agency for economic development 
— BFA continues to enjoy the active interest and support of the founding groups. 

BFA’s strategies to increase commitment to attending the Academy among selected students are typical 
of those used by most of the Academies in the study. Students selected to become eligible for the BFA are 
welcomed through a congratulatory letter, which is followed by an in-person greeting or phone call from a 
teacher. Entering students also attend an orientation during the summer. 

Several students recruited and selected for BFA’s 1995 10th grade Academy class did not pass one 
or more of their 9th grade classes. BFA has few eligibility criteria, accepting virtually all students who are 
interested in its business orientation theme. Indeed, from its inception, part of the Academy’s mission has 
been to serve underachieving students and help improve their attendance and grades. Without some form of 
assistance, however, the students who failed to pass the 9th grade could not enter BFA and the Academy 
would be under-enrolled. More importantly, some of the retained students had such poor records that staff 
feared the students might drop out of school before they finished repeating the 9th grade and entered the 
Academy. They could not catch up through summer school, because the Pittsburgh Public School system 
provides it only for seniors who need more credits to graduate. 

BFA staff concluded that the Academy should try to offer the 9th graders the chance to make up 
credits in the courses they needed to enter the 10th grade. They sought and received school system approval 
for an Academy-designed and operated summer institute that would focus on the courses the students had 
failed. The institute was funded through BFA’s evaluation site grant and additional contributions from the 
Academy’s foundation and employer partners who are members of its advisory board. Enrollment was open 
not only to 9th grade students who had failed courses, but also to those who had passed with very low grades 
and a few 10th graders who were not in the study. Over 40 9th and 10th grade students were invited to 
attend. 

The institute was held from 7:30 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. for 20 days in July. Classes were offered in 
math, English, social studies, and business and finance. Over 30 students responded to the offer to attend 
the institute. Classes were small enough to allow the four teachers to offer personalized instruction. Eight 
students entering their senior year at the Academy served as tutors; these students not only assisted with class 
work in cooperative learning groups, but also immediately phoned students who had not arrived at the institute 
by 7:30 a.m. Through participation in the institute, 27 students, many of whom had very poor attendance 
records, completed their courses, earning up to two credits each. 
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requirements affected program operations. In the case of the Career Academies, staff from MDRC and 
the sites made a conscious effort to minimize the extent to which the random assignment procedures 
affected the Academies. Prior to the evaluation, many of the ultimately participating sites did not 
engage in systematic student recruitment and selection activities. Typically, students who applied to 
the Academies were accepted on a first come, first served basis. By engaging in a more systematic 
recruitment effort and a more structured application process, the sites enabled a larger number of 
students to learn about and apply for the programs. This also meant that the Academies had to turn 
a larger number of students away. 

Staff from several of the participating Career Academies reported that they had reservations 
about the new recruitment and selection process. Some of their concerns focused on the difficulty they 
had in identifying a larger number of eligible and appropriate students compared to the numbers of 
applicants in previous years. In some cases, staff reported, they did not screen out students as 
vigorously as they had previously. As a result, they believed that some of the students who were 
admitted to the Academies under the random assignment procedures were less motivated and more 
difficult to teach than students admitted under previous procedures. 

Because most of the Academies did not collect background information systematically on 
students prior to the study, it is difficult to assess the extent to which students who were identified 
during the random assignment process are different from those identified in prior years. Even if such 
information did exist, it would still be difficult to determine the extent to which the recruitment and 
selection procedures and the use of random assignment were the cause of any differences. As teachers 
from some of the Academies pointed out, each cohort of Academy students is different, and the 
composition of previous cohorts was as much a product of which students happened to apply as the 
more subjective selection process. Some teachers preferred the expanded recruitment activities because 
they helped expand the opportunity of participating in the Academy to many more students. In a 
situation where the Academy could not serve all interested and appropriate students, random 
assignment was seen as a more objective way of deciding which of the many eligible students would 
ultimately be selected to participate. 

Finally, it is impossible to predict with any certainty which students are likely to benefit from 
the Academy experience and which are not. This means that all screening criteria run the risk of 
turning away students who would have benefited from entering the Academy. Indeed, a key goal of 
this evaluation is to provide reliable information about the relative effectiveness of the Academy for 
various subgroups of students - information that can be used in future student selection efforts. 

When interpreting the findings from this evaluation, it is important to keep in mind the 
possibility that the requirements for using random assignment may have affected the composition of 
the Career Academies classes and thus may have affected the operation of the Academies. 
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CHAPTER 5 



STUDENTS IN THE CAREER ACADEMIES 



A diverse group of students is attracted to Career Academies. Some students enter an 
Academy as a final effort to avoid dropping out; others enter with excellent academic records. The 
Career Academies research sample represents a cross-section of high school students, thus enabling 
the evaluation to shed light on the question of which kinds of students benefit most from the 
Academies. 

This chapter describes the background characteristics of the students in the full research sample 
at the time of their random assignment to the program and control groups. The demographic, family 
background, and educational characteristics of the students are described in the first section of this 
chapter.* Following is a description of the degree to which the students in the research sample are 
at risk of educational failure. This information provides a framework for evaluating the benefits of 
the Career Academy model for this key subgroup of at-risk students. In the third section of this 
chapter, additional subgroups of students are identified that will be important to future analyses of 
which students are best served by the Academies. 



I. Background Characteristics of the Students in the Full Research Sample 

A. Demoeranhic and Family Background Characteristics 

The research sample used in the Career Academies Evaluation consists of 1,953 students from 
10 high schools across the country. The majority of the high schools are located in school districts 
serving large numbers of low-income and minority students. These communities, however, are quite 
varied. For example, the Public Service Academy is located in Anacostia, a poor black section of 
Washington, D.C., while the Watsonville Video Academy is located outside Santa Cruz, California, 
and serves a large number of Hispanic students. 

Table 5.1 summarizes the demographic and family backgrounds of the students in the research 
sample. Most of the students are from minority backgrounds: approximately 50 percent are Hispanic 
and 30 percent are black. These demographics reflect the decision to target Academies in low-income 
and minority areas for this evaluation, and are also due to the large number of Hispanic students in 
the California sites. A subgroup analysis of the effectiveness of the Career Academy model for 
Hispanic students may be used in future studies to help identify factors responsible for the high dropout 
rate among Hispanic students. 

There is considerable cultural variation among the black and Hispanic students in the research 
sample. The Hispanic students from Texas are largely from Mexican backgrounds, whereas the 
Hispanic students from Miami include those from Latin America, Cuba, and other Caribbean countries. 
The black students also have varied cultural backgrounds. Many of those in Miami are from 



'Self-reported data from the Career Academies Student Baseline Questionnaire are used to calculate results 
presented in this chapter. Students may alter their responses to sensitive questions, such as what their grades 
are and whether their family receives public assistance, thereby influencing the reported fundings. 
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Table 5.1 

Career Academies Evaluation 



Selected Characteristics of the Research Sample 
at the Time of Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


Percentage 
of Sample 


Sample Size 


Gender 


Male 


44.4 


867 


Female 


55.6 


1,086 


Race/ethnicity 


Black 


30.2 


579 


White 


9.9 


190 


Hispanic 


53.1 


1,018 


Asian 


6.1 


117 


Native American 


0.7 


13 


Father’s education 


Did not finish high school 


37.3 


515 


GED recipient 


6.3 


87 


High school graduate 


27.1 


375 


Some post-secondary education 


16.8 


232 


College graduate 


12.5 


173 


Mother’s education 


Did not finish high school 


34.5 


546 


GED recipient 


8.5 


134 


High school graduate 


26.8 


424 


Some post-secondary education 


19.5 


308 


College graduate 


10.8 


171 


Parents work for pay 


Both work 


47.9 


867 


Father works 


23.5 


425 


Mother works 


17.6 


319 


Neither works 


11.0 


200 


Family on public assistance 


Family receiving welfare 


15.1 


256 


Family receiving food stamps 


19.6 


348 


Family composition 


Two-parent household 


61.5 


1,173 


Single-parent household 


33.3 


635 


Student lives with other relatives 


5.2 


100 
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(continued) 



Table 5.1 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Percentage 
of Sample 


Sample Size 


Family moved in last two years 


Never moved 


58.5 


1,124 


Moved once or twice 


34.5 


662 


Moved three or more times 


7.0 


134 


Family size 


2 or 3 family members 


10.3 


196 


4 or 5 family members 


38.2 


728 


6 or 7 family members 


31.7 


604 


8 or more family members 


19.9 


380 


Siblings who dropped out of high school 


0 


79.4 


1,505 


1 


12.8 


242 


2 or more 


7.9 


149 


Student speaks limited English® 


8.1 


155 


Total sample size 




1,953 



Source: MDRC calculations from the Career Academies Student Baseline 

Questionnaire. 

Note: “Students who responded that they spoke English "not well" or "not 

at all." 
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Caribbean countries, such as Haiti, Barbados, and Jamaica, while many of the black students in the 
eastern urban Academies, such as the Public Service Academy in Washington, D.C., are from the 
Southern states. 

Table 5.2 summarizes the demographic and family background characteristics of students by 
site. The racial and ethnic composition of the students reflects the communities in which the Academies 
are located. For example, the 97 percent Hispanic student population in the Health Professions 
Academy in Socorro, Texas, reflects the immigrant population from Mexico. In contrast, the 
Academy of Travel and Tourism in Miami Beach, although predominantly Hispanic, has a substantial 
percentage of black, white, and Asian students. 

The northeastern urban Academies, located in Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, and Baltimore, 
are predominantly black. All students selected for the Business and Finance Academy (Pittsburgh) are 
black, and 97 percent of the students in the Public Service Academy (Washington, D.C.) and the 
Academy of Finance (Baltimore) are black. 

Most of the Academies have small numbers of white and Asian students. The exceptions are 
the predominantly white Academy for Aerospace Technology in Cocoa, Florida, and the Electronics 
Academies in San Jose, California, which have a substantial percentage of Asian students. 

While a direct measure of family income is not available for the research sample, several of 
the demographic characteristics provide a broad assessment of family economic status. (One reason 
a direct measure of income was not collected is that students often do not know family income.) 

The low educational level of the majority of the students’ parents (37 percent of students’ 
fathers had not finished high school, and 33 percent had earned only a high school diploma or GED) 
suggests that, on average, students’ family incomes are low to moderate. Education levels of the 
parents in the predominantly Hispanic Academies are lower than in predominantly black or white 
Academies. For example, in the 91 percent Hispanic Global Business Academy at Santa Ana, 78 
percent of students’ mothers had not received high school diplomas, compared to an average of 12 
percent of mothers in the predominantly black Academies and 20 percent of mothers in the largely 
white Academy. 

Another estimate of family income is receipt of public assistance. About 20 percent of students 
reported that their families were receiving Food Stamps. This may be an underestimate owing to 
students’ reluctance to report public assistance receipt. The self-reported levels of public assistance 
receipt vary across sites, and are generally greater in urban Academies than in small-city and rural 
Academies (with the exception of Socorro, where 39 percent reported receiving public assistance). 

Low to moderate family income is also suggested by the number of students living in single- 
parent households and the high rates of family mobility. About a third of the students reported living 
in single-parent households, and this rate is over 60 percent in some predominantly black Academies. 
Over 40 percent of the students reported that their families had moved at least once in the last two 
years. 

The Academies in this evaluation have attracted marginally more girls than boys (56 percent 
of the sample is female). This balance generally changes, however, in Academies with a strong 
technical focus: for example, 63 percent of the students in the Public Service Academy in Washington, 
D.C., are female, whereas 41 percent of the students in the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek High 
School in San Jose are female. Further analysis is needed to evaluate the influence of occupational 
themes on the distribution of males and females in an Academy. 
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Selected Characteristics of the Research Sample 
at the Time of Random Assignment, by Site 
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Educational Characteristics 



Most of the students in the research sample were engaged in school and achieving moderately 
well prior to their selection for the Academies (or the control group), according to their responses to 
MDRC’s baseline questionnaire, which they completed when they applied to the Academics (see Tables 
5.3 and 5.4). This seems to reflect the shift in the Career Academy movement from targeting students 
at risk of dropping out to recruiting a broader cross-section of high school students. 

Over 80 percent of students reported receiving mostly Bs or Cs in English since the 6th grade, 
and approximately 13 percent reported receiving mostly As.^ About a quarter of the students are 
over-age for their grade, which probably indicates that they had repeated a grade. 

The attendance rate for the majority of the students was good, with only 7 percent of the 
students reporting more than 10 absences in the semester prior to random assignment. Almost 80 
percent of students reported that they "never or almost never" cut class and a small percent of students 
reported being sent to the office for behavioral problems 3 or more times. About 25 percent more 
students had attended two or more schools than would have been expected from grade-level promotions 
and graduations since the 1st grade. 

Students’ school engagement and education history vary across sites. Some Academies have 
attracted more students who were high achievers prior to applying to the Academies than others. For 
example, 88 percent of students applying to the Health Professions Academy (Socorro) reported 
receiving As or Bs in English, compared to 60 percent of students reporting mostly Cs or D» since the 
6th grade in the Business and Finance Academy (Pittsburgh). Some of the Academies attracted students 
with a wider range of self-reported grades than others. The Academy for Aerospace Technology 
(Cocoa) recruited a considerable number of students who reported receiving mostly As, as well as 
students who reported receiving mostly Ds, suggesting that the Academy includes students who are 
doing well and looking for greater learning opportunities, as well as some underachievers who hope 
to improve academically in the more hands-on learning environment offered by the Academy. 

The majority of the students felt positive about their prior school experiences, with exceptions 
at some sites. Over 80 percent of the students said their teachers were interested in them and that 
discipline was handled fairly. The students in some urban Academies were less likely to report such 
teacher interest; for example, only 60 percent of the students in the Business and Finance Academy 
(Pittsburgh) felt that their teachers expressed interest in them. The students in the urban areas also 
reported feeling less safe in school (37 percent of the students recruited for the Public Service 
Academy in Washington, D.C., reported having felt unsafe in school). 

An important contributor to students’ success in school is contact between the home and the 
school. Only 21 percent of the students in the research sample said their parents attended school 
meetings regularly, with 43 percent reporting that their parents never attended a school meeting in the 
semester prior to random assignment. This suggests that the more personalized atmosphere created 
by the school-within-a-school Career Academies may facilitate greater contact between home and 
school. 



^In this questionnaire — the Career Academies Student Baseline Questionnaire — students were asked to 
describe their grades "since the 6th grade. " This meant describing them through half of the 9th grade for 
students in the 10th grade Academies, and through half of the 8th grade for students in the 9th grade 
Academies. 
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Table 5.3 

Career Academies Evaluation 



Selected Educational Characteristics of the Research Sample 
at the Time of Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


Percentage 
of Sample 


Sample Size 


Students' grades 

English grades since the 6th grade 


Mostly As 


13.1 


249 


Mostly Bs 


48.1 


915 


Mostly Cs 


33.7 


641 


Mostly Ds or below 


5.1 


98 


Math grades since the 6th grade 


Mostly As 


13.9 


267 


Mostly Bs 


39.3 


753 


Mostly Cs 


36.2 


694 


Mostly Ds or below 


10.5 


202 


Students over-age for grade^ 


24.7 


483 



Students' school engagement and participation^ 
Attendance 



Never absent 


22.0 


416 


Absent 1 or 2 times 


35.5 


671 


Absent 3 to 10 times 


35.5 


672 


Absent more than 10 times 


7.0 


132 


Warned about school behavior 


Never 


77.5 


1,461 


1 or 2 times 


18.9 


356 


3 to 10 times 


3.4 


65 


More than 10 times 


0.2 


3 


Sent to office for behavioral problems 


Never 


80.4 


1,519 


1 or 2 times 


16.2 


306 


3 to 10 times 


3.0 


56 


More than 10 times 


0.4 


8 


Cuts class 


Never or almost never 


79.3 


1,526 


Sometimes but less than once a week 


13.7 


263 


Not daily but at least once at week 


5.7 


110 


Daily 


1.4 


26 


Late for school 


Never 


26.6 


507 


1 or 2 times 


37.0 


705 


3 to 10 times 


28.9 


552 


More than 10 times 


7.5 


143 
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(continued) 



Table 5.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Percentage 
of Sample 


Sample Size 


School mobility^ 


0 or 1 different schools 


72.2 


1359 


2 to 4 different schools 


24.1 


454 


5 or more different schools 


3.7 


70 


Time spent on homework per week 


None 


2.2 


41 


1 hour 


27.5 


522 


2 to 3 hours 


38.0 


723 


4 to 6 hours 


17.3 


328 


7 or more hours 


15.1 


287 


Students' perception of school*^ 


Teachers interested in students 


81.9 


1,548 


Discipline is fair 


83.9 


1,591 


Student feels put down 


18.7 


353 


Student feels unsafe 


23.5 


446 


Parental contact with school^ 

Attended school meeting 


Never 


42.6 


737 


1 or 2 times 


36.9 


639 


3 or more times 


20.5 


354 


Students' future expectations 


Plans to graduate from high school 


99.7 


1,914 


Plans to graduate from college 


64.9 


1,246 


Plans to have a professional career at age 30 


32 


590 


Total sample size 


1,953 





Source: MDRC calculations from the Career Academies Student Baseline 

Questionnaire. 

Notes: “a student is defined as over-age for grade at the time of random assignment if 

she or he turns 15 before the start of the 9th grade (for the 9th grade Academies) or 16 
before the start of the 10th grade (for the 10th grade Academies). 

^Unless otherwise indicated, measures of student engagement and participation 
and parental contact with school were asked in reference to the first half of the current 
school year. 

^School mobility is defined as the number of schools attended since the first 
grade beyond the number expected to result from promotions in grade level or 
graduations. 

**For most students, the school of reference is the host high school for the 
Academy. However, for sites that recruit from outside the host high school (primarily the 
Academies starting in the 9th grade), students are referring to their middle or junior high 
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Sixty-five percent of the students planned to graduate from college, and 32 percent aspired to 
be professionals by age 30. This underscores the need for Career Academies to emphasize preparation 
for post-secondary education as well as for careers. 

All of the Academies have enrolled a small number of students who were experiencing 
academic and behavioral difficulties prior to enrolling in the Academies. Eleven percent reported 
having received mostly Ds in math since the 6th grade. About 17 percent were disengaged from 
school, which was measured as cutting class regularly, having excessive absenteeism, or being sent 
to the office frequently for behavioral problems (not shown in the tables). This indicates that these 
Academies are not "creaming" by serving only easy-to-teach students. 

One goal of this evaluation is to determine the effectiveness of the Career Academy movement 
for students who are at risk of educational failure. The following section assesses the degree to which 
students in the research sample are at risk. 



II. Students at Risk of Educational Failure 

A. Definition of at Risk of Educational Failure 

The National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) used the National Educational 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), which surveyed a national sample of 8th graders, to define 
educational risk empirically.^ This report uses the NCES definition to examine risk factors affecting 
students in this study’s research sample.”* NCES measured at-risk status through six indicators that 
have been shown to be associated with educational failure through retrospective analyses of students 
who dropped out of high school before graduation or had low achievement.^ Students are considered 
to be at risk of educational failure if they have two or more of the following risk characteristics. 
Students with three or more characteristics are considered highly at risk. 



^There are many ways to measure educational risk, including through physical, psychological, and 
behavioral characteristics of students. The criteria used to identify at risk students in the California Partnership 
Academies differs from that used by NCES. The California Academies use state-defined criteria that allow 
teachers more discretion in selecting students for their programs. For example, the California criteria include 
the broadly defined measure "a past record of low motivation or interest in school." Accordingly, the 
percentages of at-risk students in an Academy calculated using the NCES criteria may be lower than the 
percentages calculated by using the California Partnership Academies criteria. 

‘‘U.S. Department of Education, 1990. 

^In 1990, NCES identified six characteristics associated with risk of educational failure based on a review 
of literature and research. In 1995, NCES conducted a retrospective analyses using longitudinal data available 
from NELS:90 and NELS:92 to determine if these indicators were good predictors of educational risk. These 
factors proved to be predictors of dropping out and low achievement. In the spring of 1992, four percent of 
students with no risk factors in the 8th grade had dropped out of high school, compared with 24 percent 
among students with multiple risk factors. In addition, students with multiple risk factors were approximately 
twice as likely to have tested at the basic level or below in mathematics and to have failed to complete a basic 
sequence of high school courses. 
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Six Student Variables Indicating Risk of Educational Failure 

• lives in a single-parent household 

• lives in a low-income household 

• is home alone more than three hours a day 

• neither parent has a high school diploma 

• has a sibling who dropped out of high school 

• student speaks limited English 

B. Incidence of Risk of Educational Failure 

Table 5.5 shows that, based on the six risk characteristics, 36 percent of the students are at 
some risk. Of these students, approximately 35 percent (or 12 percent of the full sample) are at high 
risk of educational failure (not shown in the table). 

Table 5.5 also compares the educational risk of the research sample to the national sample 
from the NELS;88.® Based on this comparison, the research sample is substantially more at risk of 
educational failure than are most U.S. students. One-fifth of the 8th graders in the national sample 
have two or more risk characteristics, compared to one-third of the students in the research sample. 
It is notable that 53 percent of 8th graders in the national sample have no risk characteristics, 
compared to 27 percent of the students in the research sample used in this evaluation. 

The magnitude of educational risk varies across the Academies. Table 5.6 compares the 
incidence of risk across sites. Almost half (49.2) of the students in the Public Service Academy 
(Washington, D.C.) are at risk of educational failure, compared to 22 percent of the students in the 
Academy for Aerospace Technology (Cocoa). A closer look at the degree of risk across Academies 
indicates that three of the sites have more students at high risk of educational failure (not shown on 
the table). Twenty percent of the students in the Business and Finance Academy (Pittsburgh) and 17 
percent of the students in the Academy of Travel and Tourism (Miami) and in the Public Service 
Academy (Washington, D.C.) are at high risk of educational failure. 

Students who are black, Hispanic, and Native American are more likely to be at risk of 
educational failure than are white and Asian students. To provide a better profile of the students at 
risk, each risk characteristic is disaggregated by students’ gender and race/ethnicity in Table 5.7. 



^When comparing the incidence of risk across samples it is important to note that the NELS:88 sample 
responded to the Student Questionnaire while in the 8th grade, but a large portion (80.5%) of the Career 
Academy sample responded when they were in the 9th grade. 

In addition, two of the risk characteristics in the Career Academies Evaluation were constructed with 
slightly different meanings than in NELS:88, while still measuring the same condition. First, in the Career 
Academies Evaluation, the risk characteristic "low-income household" is self-reported by students and is 
defined as public assistance receipt. In the NELS:88 survey, income level is measured by a parent 
questionnaire and the risk characteristic "low-income household" is defined as a yearly income of less than 
$15,000. Second, in the Career Academies sample, the risk characteristic "student speaks limited English" 
was measured through a self-reported response of whether the student speaks English "not well" or "not at 
all." NELS:88 used a combination of student and teacher measures to define a measure called "Limited 
English Proficient." 
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Table 5.5 



Career Academies Evaluation 

Percentage of Students w^ith Selected Characteristics Associated with Risk of 
Educational Failure: The Career Academies Evaluation Sample at 
the Time of Random Assignment and the NELS:88 Sample 



Number of 
Risk Characteristics 


Career Academy Sample 


NELS Sample^ 


Sample Size 


Full Sample 


National Sample 


0 


523 


27.0 % 


53.3 % 


1 


722 


37.2 


26.3 


2 or more 


694 


35.8 


20.4 


Sample size 




1,939 


24,599 



Sources: MDRC calculations from the Career Academies Student Baseline Questionnaire, 

and National Center for Education Statistics (1990). 



Notes: Students in the Career Academies Evaluation sample with a minimum of three non- 

missing values on the six indicators of risk are included in the calculations. 

Educational failure is defined as failing to achieve in school or dropping out of 

school. 



The National Center for Education Statistics (1990) used six characteristics to 
define risk: living in a single-parent household, living in a low-income household, student 
speaks limited English, home alone at least three hours per day, has a sibling who dropped out 
of high school, and neither parent has a high school diploma. 

Students with two or more risk characteristics are considered to be at risk of 
educational failure. 

When comparing the samples, it is important to note that the NELS:88 sample 
responded to the student questionnaire while in the 8th grade, but a large portion 
(80.5 percent) of the Career Academies Evaluation sample responded when they were in the 9th 
grade. In addition, two of the risk characteristics in the Career Academies Evaluation were 
constructed with slightly different meanings than in NELS:88, while still measuring the same 
condition. First, in the Career Academies Evaluation, the risk characteristic "low-income 
household" is self-reported by students and is defined as public assistance receipt. In the 
NELS:88 survey, income level is measured by a parent questionnaire and the risk characteristic 
"low-income household" is defined as yearly income of less than $15,000. Second, in the 
Career Academies sample, the risk characteristic "student speaks limited English" was measured 
through a self-reported response of whether the student speaks English "not well" or "not at all." 
NELS:88 used a combination of student and teacher measures to define a measure called 
"Limited English Proficient." 

“See National Center for Education Statistics (1990) for a description of how these 
percentages were calculated. 
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Career Academies Evaluation 
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Table 5.7 

Career Academies Evaluation 

Percentage of Students in the Research Sample with Selected Characteristics Associated 
with Risk of Educational Failure at the Time of Random Assignment, 
by Gender and Race/Ethnicity 
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Black and Native American students in the research sample are considerably more likely than white, 
Hispanic, and Asian students to live in single-parent households. Approximately 50 percent of black 
and Native American students said they lived in single-parent households, compared to 27 percent of 
the white, Hispanic, and Asian students. The proportion of Hispanic students who said that neither of 
their parents has a high school diploma is higher than for other racial/ethnic groups. In addition, 
Hispanic students were more likely to report that they speak limited English. Thus, multiple risk 
characteristics may affect many Hispanic students in this study. The large number of Hispanic students 
in the sample may provide valuable information on the benefits of the Career Academy model in 
creating a school environment that specifically addresses the risk characteristics that affect this group’s 
members. 



III. Key Subgroups for the Career Academies Evaluation 

This study can help determine which students will benefit most from the Career Academy 
model by measuring the Academies’ impacts on key subgroups of students. The descriptive analyses 
of the demographic and educational characteristics of the research sample at the time of random 
assigrunent suggest six sets of subgroups defined by the following criteria: 

• degree of educational risk 

• prior academic success in school 

• level of disengagement from school 

• over-age for grade 

• race/ethnicity 

• gender 

The descriptive analyses suggest that subgroups within these classifications may likely vary in 
the degree and nature of their involvement with the Career Academies. The impact analyses, whose 
results will be presented in future reports, will measure the effects of the Career Academies on these 
six subgroups of students. 
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CHAPTER 6 



ENROLLMENT AND ATTRITION PATTERNS 



As discussed in Chapter 4, students are selected for the Career Academies during the spring 
semester before they are scheduled to enroll in the programs. Thus, one challenge the Academies face 
is maintaining students’ commitment to the programs over the summer so that they carry through with 
enrollment in the fall. Once students are enrolled, Academies face the additional challenge of keeping 
them in the program. This chapter examines the patterns by which students enroll and stay in (or leave) 
the Career Academies over a two-year period. 

The analysis of Academy enrollment rates is important for several reasons: It shows the extent 
to which Career Academies retain or lose students, when students are likely to leave the Academies, 
and where they go when they leave. This information can be used to develop further strategies aimed 
at reaching out to students at critical times when they are likely to start losing interest or become 
disengaged from the programs. 

This analysis also demonstrates the challenges attrition presents for education research. In this 
evaluation, for instance, some of the students who were randomly assigned to the program group will 
not enroll in the Career Academies, and others will leave the Academies prematurely. As a result, it 
will be important for future analyses to account for the level of exposure program group students have 
to the Academies. If very few are exposed to the Academies, then their experiences are likely to be 
very similar to those of students in the control group. If a large proportion of the program group 
students enroll and stay in the Career Academies, and the students in the control group are involved 
in programs that are distinct from the Academies, then the educational experiences of the two groups 
are likely to be quite different. Finally, the patterns of enrollment and attrition will also affect data 
collection activities and the research team’s capacity to follow and monitor the progress of these 
students. For this reason, a crucial aspect of the early stage of this study is establishing procedures to 
locate and contact students on a regular basis in order to keep track of them. 

Before turning to the results of the analyses discussed in this chapter, it is important to 
recognize that several factors may influence whether students enroll in the Career Academies initially 
and, if they do enroll, whether they remain in the programs throughout high school. First, the 
Academies are voluntary: Students enroll by choice; they are not required to participate. Thus, students 
may choose never to enroll because they lose interest over the summer months or because they become 
more interested in other alternatives. For the same reasons, they may choose to leave the programs 
after enrolling. Second, the Academy staff has the discretion to dismiss students from the program. 
Although Academies work hard to enroll and keep their students, those who perform poorly or have 
attendance or disciplinary problems may be asked to leave to preserve program quality. Third, many 
of the students selected for Career Academies have a history of low achievement and lack of interest 
in school, suggesting that they may be at risk of dropping out. Other students are from low-income 
families who may move frequently. Both of these factors can account for students’ not enrolling in the 
Academy or for their leaving prematurely, just as they can cause students to leave the regular high 
school programs. As discussed in Chapter 4, the Career Academies anticipate that a certain proportion 
of the students they select for the programs will either never enroll or will leave the programs after 
a semester or two. For this reason, they usually select a few more students than they have the capacity 
to serve initially. 
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The analysis in this chapter fcx:uses on the 703 students who were randomly assigned to the 
study’s program group in 1993 and 1994 from the first seven sites to join the study.* These students 
were scheduled to enroll in the Career Academies during the 1993-94 and 1994-95 school years, 
respectively. By the second semester of the 1994-95 school year — the last period for which data are 
available for this analysis — the 344 program group students who were randomly assigned in 1993 
(Cohort One) had completed two years in the study, and the 359 program group students who were 
randomly assigned in 1994 (Cohort Two) had completed one year in the study. For each semester 
following their random assignment, data were collected on whether these students were still enrolled 
in the participating Career Academy, whether they had enrolled elsewhere in the high school in which 
the Academy is located (referred to as the "host high school"), or whether they had left the host high 
school. 



I. Rates of Initial Enrollment in the Career Academies 

The top panel of Table 6.1 presents the percentage of program group students who enrolled 
in the Career Academies in the first year following random assignment. Across all seven sites included 
in this analysis, 84 percent of these students enrolled in a Career Academy program. Given the various 
forces noted earlier that may affect students’ decisions or capacities to enroll in the Academies, this 
enrollment. rate can be viewed as substantial. Presumably, enrollment would have been even lower had 
the Academies not employed the strategies discussed in Chapter 4 to contact students and minimize 
attrition over the summer. Nevertheless, the fact that 16 percent of the students who were selected to 
participate still did not enroll highlights the challenge Academies face in maintaining students’ 
commitment to the programs over the summer months. It also points to the difficulty Academies face 
in planning for appropriate enrollment levels. 

Table 6.1 also shows that initial enrollment rates varied across Career Academies, from 
approximately 92 percent at the Electronics Academy at Independence High School (San Jose) and the 
Health Professions Academy (Socorro), to 69 percent at the Academy of Finance (Baltimore). One 
possible explanation for the relatively low enrollment rate for the Academy of Finance is that the 
program begins in the 9th grade and is one of several high school magnet programs from which 8th 
grade students in Baltimore can choose. As a result, many of the 8th grade students who were selected 
for the program did not live close to the host high school and would have had to travel a long distance 
to attend. Some of these students may have lost interest in the Academy when they realized how far 
they would have to commute and chose instead to attend a school closer to home. By contrast, the 
Health Professions Academy (Socorro), which also begins in the 9th grade, had a high enrollment rate, 
which may due, in part, to the fact that most of these 8th grade students lived relatively close to the 
host high school and would have attended that school anyway. The Electronics Academy in 
Independence High School (San Jose), which also had a high enrollment rate, begins in the 10th grade. 



*The first seven sites to join the study were the Academy of Finance and Lake Clifton-Eastern High 
School (Baltimore); the Academy of Travel and Tourism and Miami Beach High School (Miami Beach); the 
Electronics Academy and Independence High School (San Jose); the Global Business Academy and Valley 
High School (Santa Ana); the Electronics Academy and Silver Creek High School (San Jose); the Health 
Professions Academy and Socorro High School (Socorro); and the Watsonville Video Academy and 
Watsonville High School (Watsonville). Students from the remaining three sites and other students from the 
first three sites who joined the study in 1995 will be included in future analyses. 
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Students selected for that program were already enrolled in the host high school and were simply 
changing programs within the school. 

Although not shown in Table 6.1, approximately 56 percent of those who did not enroll in the 
Career Academies left the host high school in which the Academies are located. Field research 
indicated that most of these students enrolled in other high schools (usually within the same district), 
although some may have dropped out altogether. Transfers out of the host high school suggest that 
family mobility may explain part of the initial attrition patterns. 

The remaining students (approximately 44 percent of the students who did not enroll in the 
Academies) were enrolled in the host high school. Field research suggested some possible explanations 
for students’ switching from the Academy to other programs or classes within the host high school. 
For example, some students were reported to have failed a class necessary for enrollment in the 
Academy. Other students were reported to have found more interesting options (such as an open slot 
at a desirable college preparatory program or another special program within the host high school). 
Other students indicated to Academy staff that they had simply lost interest in the program. 



II. Retention Patterns over Four Semesters Following Initial Enrollment 

Figure 6. 1 illustrates the flow through the Academies of 100 typical Academy enrollees over 
a two-year period. It is based on the 292 program group students from Cohort One who initially 
enrolled in an Academy during the 1993-94 school year and thus had the opportunity to be enrolled 
for up to two years. 

The second column of Figure 6.1 shows that over 90 percent of the students who initially 
enrolled in the Career Academies during the first semester following their selection for the programs 
were still enrolled during the second semester. Among those who left the Academies following the first 
semester, approximately 75 percent left the host high school. 

The third column of Figure 6. 1 shows that 82 percent of the students who initially enrolled in 
the Academies returned for the start of the second year. The students who left the Academies after the 
first year were equally likely to have enrolled in the host high school or to have left the high school. 
Field research indicated that some students were asked to leave the Academies for academic or 
disciplinary reasons. Still others may have decided that the Academy was not a good fit for them or 
that they were no longer interested in the career theme after a year in the program. 

The pattern of retention in the Academies going into the second year also varies somewhat 
across sites. For example, the Electronics Academy at Silver Creek High School (San Jose) and the 
Health Professions Academy (Socorro) retained 87 and 84 percent, respectively, of the students who 
initially enrolled. By contrast, 75 percent of the students who initially enrolled in the Academy of 
Finance (Baltimore) returned to enroll at the start of the second year. These patterns are roughly 
consistent with the patterns of initial enrollment across sites. 

Column four of Figure 6. 1 shows that 73 percent of the students who initially enrolled in a 
Career Academy were still enrolled four semesters later. Although not shown in the figure, 89 percent 
of the students who returned to the Academies for the second year remained into the second semester 
of that year. As was the case during the first year, most of the students who left the Academies after 
the first semester of the second year also left the host high school. 
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Source: MDRC calculations from Career Academies student enrollment data collected through the 1994-95 school year. 

Note: Measures are based on 292 students who initially enrolled in a Career Academy during the first school year following random assignment. This 

represents 85 percent of the 344 students who were randomly assigned to the program group in 1993 from the first seven sites to join the study. 
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The retention rate after two years varies somewhat across the Academies. The second panel 
of Table 6. 1 shows the percentage of initial enrollees who were still enrolled in the Academies at the 
end of the second year following random assigranent. With rare exceptions, each of these students was 
enrolled in a Career Academy for two full school years. ^ In all, the Academies retained approximately 
73 percent of the students who initially enrolled in their programs. The bottom panel of Table 6. 1 also 
shows that 85 percent of the students who enrolled in the Electronics Academy in Silver Creek High 
School (San Jose) remained throughout two years, compared to 68 percent of the students who initially 
enrolled in the Watsonville Video Academy (Watsonville) and the Health Professions Academy 
(Socorro). 

Further analysis is necessary to explain differences in attrition across Academies. However, 
70 percent (not shown in timetable) of the students who did not remain in the Academies for two years 
left their host high schools, suggesting that factors other than the Academies, such as families 
relocating or students dropping out of high school altogether, may account for much of the attrition. 
Future reports will include analyses of the characteristics of students who leave the Academies and will 
provide additional information on the reasons that students do not enroll or enroll and then leave. 



^Two students initially enrolled in a Career Academy after the first semester of the first year. 



CHAPTER 7 



TEACHERS IN THE CAREER ACADEMIES 



This chapter examines the extent to which Career Academy teachers view their work and work 
environment differently from their colleagues who teach the same subjects in the host high schools. 
It explores whether the structural changes created by the Career Academy approach are associated with 
differences in teachers’ level of collaboration with each other, in their classroom resources and 
influence over their work, and in their relationships with students. To the extent that Career Academies 
provide teachers with professional opportunities that they value and that enhance their teaching beyond 
what is available to their colleagues in the regular high school, the approach holds substantial promise 
for both improving the school as a workplace and for enhancing student outcomes. 

This chapter explores the extent to which the Career Academy approach can be adapted to a 
wide range of circumstances and implemented by teachers with a broad range of experience and 
training. It examines several key issues such as whether Career Academies require distinctive types 
of teachers, such as those with extensive experience or specialized training; whether Academies require 
significant reductions in teachers’ workloads through reduced teaching responsibilities or smaller class 
sizes; and whether Academies enhance the work of typical high school teachers with typical workloads. 
The extent to which Career Academies require exceptional teachers or depend on significant reductions 
in teachers’ workloads may determine their capacity to serve a large proportion of high school 
students. The chapter’s examination of teachers’ background characteristics and some key measures 
of their workloads provides some insight into this issue. 

This chapter also describes the results of the Career Academies Evaluation Teacher 
Questionnaire, which was administered to Academy and non- Academy teachers in seven of the 10 high 
schools participating in the study. ^ Completed questionnaires were obtained from 42 Career Academy 
teachers and 348 non-Academy teachers from the schools’ English, math, science, social studies, 
industrial arts, business, electronics, video arts, and health departments.^ These subject area 
departments are the ones represented in the various Career Academy programs; the sample of non- 
Academy teachers was confined to these departments in an effort to reduce the possibility that 
differences between Academy and non-Academy teachers could be due to differences in subject area 



'in April, May, and June of 1995, the questionnaire was administered in the following seven high schools: 
Lake Clifton-Eastern (Baltimore), Socorro, Miami Beach, Independence (San Jose), Silver Creek (San Jose), 
Valley (Santa Ana), and Watsonville. These were the first seven sites to join the study, and each had students 
in the research sample at the time the questionnaire was administered. The questionnaire will be administered 
in the remaining three high schools in the spring semester of the 1995-96 school year. 

^Completed questionnaires were obtained from 42 of the 45 Career Academy teachers across these seven 
sites (a 93 percent response rate) and from 348 of the 450 non-Academy teachers (a 77 percent response rate). 
It is not possible to examine differences in background characteristics between respondents and non- 
respondents because no information is available about the non-respondents except their high school and 
department affiliation. 
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specialties. The questionnaire asked teachers about characteristics of their current classes, instructional 
strategies, work environment, and background and teaching experience.^ 



I. Teachers’ Background Characteristics 

Table 7.1 presents data on the background characteristics that were measured in the Teacher 
Questionnaire. These measures show how much of the Career Academies’ distinctiveness might be 
attributed to their teachers’ background characteristics, qualifications, and experience. Table 7.1 
indicates that Academy and non-Academy teachers are similar in many ways, including their 
representation in race/ethnicity categories, education credentials, type of teaching certificates they hold, 
and average number of years they have been teaching. 

Table 7.1 also highlights some differences between Academy and non-Academy teachers.** 
Although both groups have the same average number of years of teaching experience. Academy 
teachers are much more likely to fall in the middle range of teaching experience (4 to 19 years) than 
their non-Academy colleagues. Another difference reflects the central role of industry-related teaching 
in every Career Academy: Vocational education teachers make up a higher percentage of Academy 
teachers than of non-Academy teachers.^ 

Table 7.1 shows that Academy and non-Academy teachers have many similar characteristics. 
It is important to recognize, however, that some unmeasured characteristics may differentiate Academy 
from non-Academy teachers. Teachers generally volunteer to be part of the Career Academies, 
suggesting, for instance, that Academy teachers may be more willing to try something different than 
are other teachers. Also, as noted in Chapter 3, Career Academies often require that teachers be 
flexible, open to working with students and colleagues in different ways, and willing to take on 
additional administrative responsibilities. In some cases, the existing Academy teachers are involved 



^It is important to note that the information obtained by the Teacher Questionnaire reflects the perceptions 
and characteristics of teachers who taught in the Career Academies and the host high schools during the 1994- 
95 school year. Since the Academies and high schools are dynamic institutions and experience some teacher 
turnover, the findings presented in this chapter may be somewhat different from those that would have been 
obtained from data collected in prior or subsequent years. 

**An important issue for interpreting the findings in the tables in this chapter concerns the "statistical 
significance" of the differences in distribution of characteristics among Academy teachers and non-Academy 
teachers. Statistical significance is a measure of the degree of certainty that a difference was actually found. 
If a difference is statistically significant, then one may conclude with some confidence that there was a real 
difference between Academy and non-Academy teachers’ responses. If a difference is not statistically 
significant, then it may be the product of chance. The asterisks in Tables 7.1, 7.2, and 7.3 indicate the level 
of certainty where: Three asterisks indicate a 1 percent probability that a measured difference was due to 
chance; two asterisks indicate a 5 percent probability; and one asterisk indicates a 10 percent probability. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the differences between Academy and non-Academy teachers discussed in this 
chapter are statistically significant. 

^This is also partly an artifact of the sampling strategy in which the Teacher Questionnaire was targeted 
to the non-Academy vocational, technical, or business teachers who taught classes in the same occupational 
area as the Academy teachers. Naturally, there were other vocational education teachers in the high school 
whom MDRC did not survey. It is estimated that approximately 20 percent of all high school teachers are 
vocational education teachers (U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
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Table 7.1 

Career Academies Evaluation 

Selected Background Characteristics of Academy and Non-Academy Teachers 



Characteristic 


Academy 

Teachers 


Non-Academy 

Teachers 


All 

Teachers 


Average age (in years) 


45.6 


45.5 


45.5 


Age (%) 


Under 30 


7.3 


5.2 


5.4 


30 to 39 


9.8 


20.9 


19.7 


40 to 49 


51.2 


36.7 


38.3 


50 or over 


31.7 


37.3 


36.7 


Gender (%) 


Female 


40.5 


48.8 


47.9 


Male 


59.5 


51.2 


52.1 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


64.3 


65.0 


64.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


11.9 


8.7 


9.0 


Hispanic 


23.8 


21.4 


21.6 


Other 


0.0 


5.0 


4.4 


Highest degree completed (%) 


Bachelors 


57.1 


57.4 


57.4 


Masters or more 


42.9 


42.6 


42.6 


Type of teaching certification (%) 


Regular/standard 


92.9 


90.5 


90.8 


Other (includes probationary. 


temporary, or provisional) 


7.1 


9.5 


9.2 


Teaching experience (in years) 


15.4 


16.2 


16.1 


Teaching experience (%) 


3 years or less 


2.4 


10.6 


9.7 


4 to 9 years 


33.3 


21.8 


23.1 


10 to 19 years 


35.7 


24.8 


26.0 


20 years or more 


28.6 


42.8 


41.2 


Years teaching in current school 


9.8 


10.2 


10.1 


Main teaching assignment (%) 


Math/science 


28.6 


44.2 


42.5 


English, languages 


21.4 


31.6 


30.5 


Social studies 


21.4 


18.1 


18.5 


Vocational education 


28.6 


6.0 


8.5 


Sample size 


42 


00 


390 



Source; MDRC calculations from the Career Academies Evaluation Teacher Questionnaire. 
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Notes: Calculations for this table are based on data collected in April, May, and June 1995 for 

390 Career Academy and non-Academy teachers from the first seven sites to join the study: Lake 
Clifton/Eastem High School (Baltimore, MD), Miami Beach Senior High School (Miami, FL), 
Independence High School (San Jose, CA), Silver Creek High School (San Jose, CA), Valley High 
School (Santa Ana, CA), Socorro High School (Socorro, TX), and Watsonville High School 
(Watsonville, CA). 

A chi-square or t-test was used to test differences between Academy and non-Academy 
teachers. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: = 10 percent; = 5 percent; = 1 

percent. For categorical variables (e.g., main teaching assignment), the significance level refers to 
difference in the distribution of such a variable across Academy and non-Academy teachers. 
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in recruiting or interviewing other prospective teachers, and their preferences are considered in the 
decision-making process. They are often interested in attracting others like themselves who will fit in 
well with the team and make unique contributions to the program. 

Field research indicates that most Career Academy teachers, however, do not see themselves 
as extraordinary. As discussed below, many report that Career Academies played a key role in 
facilitating their teaching beyond what was available to them in the regular high school. This suggests, 
along with the general similarities in measured characteristics, that differences between Academy and 
non-Academy teachers in such areas as collaboration, classroom practice, and relationships with 
students are likely to be due, at least in part, to differences between the Academy and non-Academy 
work environments. 



II. Characteristics of Teachers’ Workloads 

To understand Career Academies, it is important to consider whether their distinctiveness might 
be related to aspects of teachers’ workloads that are not directly related to the key components of the 
Academy approach. Here, workload is defined as the number of classes they teach, the number of 
students they teach (in each class and overall), and the amount of time they spend on school-related 
activities. Previous research indicates that a significant reduction in class size (to about 15 students per 
class) can, in itself, improve student achievement.^ As indicated below, however, class size reductions 
of this magnitude are not generally found in the Career Academies. 

Table 7.2 compares the workloads of Academy teachers and non-Academy teachers, revealing 
several differences. First, Academy teachers are less likely to teach five classes (the typical courseload 
for high school teachers in the participating schools) than their non-Academy colleagues. As noted in 
Chapter 3, some of the participating Academies have additional resources that enable them to provide 
teachers with an extra planning period and, thus, a reduced teaching load. This allows Academy 
teachers to work on curriculum development and student-related issues, and to take on more of the 
administrative responsibilities for the program. Some of the Academies can offer an extra planning 
period to as many as four teachers, while others can offer it to only the lead teacher. 

Academy teachers also have, on average, three fewer students enrolled per class than their non- 
Academy colleagues. Also, Academy teachers are more likely to have fewer than 20 students per class 
and less likely to have more than 30 students enrolled per class than other teachers. Overall, Academy 
teachers have about 22 fewer students enrolled across all their classes compared to their non-Academy 
colleagues. 

Table 7.2 also shows that Academy teachers reported attendance rates in their classes that 
average about 3 percentage points higher than those of classes taught by non-Academy teachers. This 
means that the difference in the daily attendance by students of Academy teachers (22 students per 
class) and non-Academy teachers (23 students per class) is somewhat smaller than their class 
enrollments suggest. While the higher attendance rates in classes taught by Academy teachers increase 
the number of students in class on a daily basis (relative to their non-Academy colleagues’ classes), 
it also reduces some of the flux in classroom membership that plagues some teachers. When a 
substantial number of students are absent from class, teachers often have to adjust their lesson plans 
to accommodate those who are behind, while at the same time helping the remaining students to move 
ahead. 



^Glass et al., 1982; Finn and Achilles, 1990. 
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Table 7.2 



Career Academies Evaluation 

Selected Characteristics of Academy and Non-Academy Teachers' Workloads 



Characteristic 


Academy 

Teachers 


Non-Academy 

Teachers 


All 

Teachers 




Number of classes taught (%) 










3 or fewer 


19.0 


9.5 


10.5 


*** 


4 


40.5 


14.1 


16.9 




5 or more 


40.5 


76.4 


72.6 




Number of scheduled hours 


per class (per week) 


5.0 


4.7 


4.7 


* 


Number of scheduled hours for 


all classes (per week) 


20.2 


21.6 


21.4 


* 


Number of hours spent outside 
regular school hours on school- 


related activities (per week) 


14.6 


14.0 


14.1 




Average number of students 


enrolled per class 


24.0 


26.7 


26.4 




Average number of students 
enrolled per class (%) 










20 or fewer 


26.2 


13.9 


15.2 




21 to 25 


35.7 


22.3 


23.7 




26 to 30 


26.2 


33.2 


32.5 




31 or more 


11.9 


30.6 


28.6 




Number of students enrolled 


in all classes 


101.0 


123.4 


120.9 




Average daily attendance 


per class (%) 


89.6 


86.6 


86.9 


** 


Daily attendance per class .(%) 


80% or lower 


5.0 


14.8 


13.8 




81 to 85% 


12.5 


14.8 


14.6 




86 to 90% 


27.5 


29.4 


29.2 




91% or higher 


55.0 


41.0 


42.4 




Hours of homework given 


per class (per week) 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 




Hours of homework given 
per class (per week) (%) 


1 or less 


12.5 


18.6 


18.0 




2 


52.5 


50.9 


51.0 




3 or more 


35.0 


30.5 


31.0 





(continued) 
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Table 7.2 (continued) 





Academy 


Non-Academy 


All 


Characteristic 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 



Achievement level of most students 
enrolled in teacher's most 
typical class (%) 



Higher than average 


36.6 


26.9 


28.0 


Average 


39.0 


49.7 


48.5 


Lower than average 


9.8 


12.7 


12.4 


Broad cross-section 


14.6 


10.7 


11.1 


"Track" of teachers' most typical class (%) 








Advanced placement/honors 


9.8 


7.1 


7.3 


College preparatory /academic 


56.1 


37.4 


39.4 


General 


9.8 


43.8 


40.2 


Vocational/technical/business 


24.4 


5.6 


7.6 


Other 


0.0 


6.2 


5.5 


Sample size 


42 


00 


350 



Source and Notes: See Table 7. 1 . 
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Academy and non-Academy teachers reported spending 14 to 15 hours per week during non- 
school hours on school-related work and activities. Both groups reported that they assigned similar 
amounts of homework (in terms of hours per student) each week. 



III. Career Academies as "Teacher Learning Communities" 

The structure of large comprehensive high schools can inhibit teachers’ autonomy and flexibility 
in teaching methods, which, in turn, can limit their opportunities for professional growth and 
development. Researchers have pointed to several factors within large high schools that contribute to 
this problem, including few chances for teachers to meet and work together, minimal influence over 
their work and the school environment, and a lack of material resources.^ 

Overall efforts to improve schools may well depend on providing opportunities for teachers’ 
professional development.* Recent research by Milbrey W. McLaughlin and Joan E. Talbert at 
Stanford University highlights the importance of "teacher learning communities" for stimulating and 
sustaining teachers’ learning and growth.? Teacher learning communities consist of groups of teachers 
who collaborate with each other within organizational boundaries, such as schools or subject area 
departments within schools. These communities can promote greater teacher professionalism, including 
shared standards for curriculum and instructional strategies, norms for relationships with students and 
colleagues, and conceptions of good teaching practice. McLaughlin and Talbert call for policies that 
create more opportunities for teachers to engage in these communities.^'’ 

Open-ended interviews with several Career Academy teachers provide evidence that these 
programs can help promote the institution of such communities. Many teachers reported, for instance, 
that they were originally drawn to the Academies, and continue to stay in them, because of the 
opportunities for teamwork and mutual support that stem from working with a shared group of students 
and spending more time with colleagues. These teachers also reported that they felt professionally 
isolated prior to joining the Academy. The following comments are typical of many teachers’ views: 

Teamwork is the key to this program [the Career Academy]. . . . The mutual support 

we can provide for each other, both professionally and personally, enables us to sustain 

a level of commitment to the kids that is not usually possible out in the rest of the school. 

. . . There is so much isolation in the rest of the school. . . . Working so closely with 

this group of teachers, there is a willingness to go the extra mile. 

Teachers highlighted the Academy’s support for their collaboration on such issues as improving 
students’ academic performance and behavior, curriculum development, setting administrative policies, 
and assessing needs for additional resources. Many felt that the Career Academies enabled them to be 
better teachers; to focus on the personal, as well as the academic, needs of their students; and to 
increase their use of new materials in their classes. Several teachers credited Career Academies with 
revitalizing their commitment to teaching. 

Both Academy and non-Academy teachers confront many of the same challenges in their work. 



^Johnson, 1990; McLaughlin, 1993. 

*Sarason, 1990. 

^Talbert and McLaughlin, 1994; McLaughlin and Talbert, 1993. 
"’McLaughlin and Talbert, 1993. 
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These include inadequate resources, lack of influence over school policies and administrative decisions, 
and stressful relationships with their colleagues. Overall, however, the Teacher Questionnaire data 
indicate that Career Academy teachers are more satisfied with their school environment, jobs, and 
relationships with their colleagues than are non- Academy teachers. Following is a summary of the 
findings of the Teacher Questioimaire. 

A. Professional Relationships and Collaboration 

The first row in Table 7.3 summarizes teachers’ ratings of six statements in the Teacher 
Questionnaire,^^ including, "I feel I have many opportunities to learn new things," "My job provides 
me with continuing professional stimulation and growth," "I work closely with other teachers to solve 
problems, not just talk about them," "Most other teachers with whom I work are continually learning 
and seeking new ideas," "I work closely with other teachers who support my efforts to try out new 
ideas," and "Most other teachers with whom I work seldom evaluate the curriculum and classroom 
activities." 

Both Academy and non-Academy teachers reported that they experienced some of these aspects 
of a teacher learning community. However, when responses to the six statements above were 
summarized. Academy teachers were more likely than non-Academy teachers to have given high 
ratings to these dimensions of a teacher learning community. These teachers were considered to 
believe that they were part of a strong teacher learning community. Their responses suggest that 
Career Academies provide more support for the growth of teacher learning communities than does the 
rest of the host high school, and that a large majority of Academy teachers see themselves as part of 
a strong teacher learning community. 

B. Teacher Collaboration 

Teachers’ collaboration with colleagues is a key part of belonging to a learning community. 
Opportunities for collaboration also affect the extent to which teachers can develop integrated 
curriculum materials and strategies for supporting students who are having difficulty in school (see 
Chapter 3). 

The second item under the first category shown in Table 7.3 summarizes teachers’ ratings of 
four statements regarding their collaboration with colleagues: "I work with other teachers to develop 
materials and activities for class," "I meet regularly with other teachers to discuss different ways of 
teaching," "I meet regularly with teachers to discuss problems I have with students," and "I make a 
conscious effort to coordinate course content with teachers in other subjects." Nearly two-thirds of all 
teachers in the sample reported that they collaborated with other teachers in at least one of these areas 
(not shown the table). The difference between Academy and non-Academy environments is evident. 



“See Appendix A for a complete list of indicators and items taken from the Teacher Questionnaire data 
for this report. 

‘^This is indicated by the fact that over 90 percent of all the teachers in the sample agreed with one or 
more of the six items used to construct the "teacher learning community" variable presented in the first panel 
of Table 7.3. 

*^The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). An average 
of 5 or higher on these statements was considered indicative that respondents felt they were part of a strong 
teacher learning community. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy teachers whose 
response to these six statements was an average of 5 or higher. 



Table 7.3 

Career Academies Evaluation 



Career Academy and Non-Career Academy Teachers' 
Perceptions of Aspects of Their Work 



Measure 


Academy 

Teachers 


Non-Academy 

Teachers 


Difference 


Professional relationships and collaboration 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Teachers who said that they were part of a strong 
teacher learning community 


73.2 


56.5 


16.8 ** 


Teachers who reported a high degree of 
collaboration with their colleagues to develop 
materials and discuss students and other 
school-related issues 


60.2 


42.7 


17.5 ** 


Resource adequacy 








Teachers who said that they had adequate 
educational resources for their optimal 
success as teachers 


61.1 


45.3 


15.8 * 


Influence over areas of work 








Teachers who said that they had considerable 
influence over instruction-related areas 


76.0 


54.2 


21.8 *** 


Teachers who said that they had considerable 
influence over administrative policies 


37.3 


14.8 


22.5 *** 


Teachers’ relationships with students 








Teachers who placed a high degree of emphasis on 
personalized relationships with students 


69.6 


51.0 


18.6 ** 


Teachers who placed a high degree of emphasis on 
caring for students 


67.2 


54.8 


12.5 


Sample size 


42 


348 





Source and Notes: See Table 7.1. 

The measures shown above are summaries of several statements that teachers rated on 
the extent to which they agreed with them. See Appendix A for a list of measures and items used from the 
Career Academies Evaluation Teacher Questionnaire data. 
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however, in the extent to which teachers reported a high degree of collaboration with colleagues.^'* 
Table 7.3 shows that 60 percent of Academy teachers reported a high degree of collaboration, 
compared to 43 percent of non- Academy teachers. Thus, collaboration among teachers is more 
widespread and extensive in the Academies than elsewhere in the host high schools. 

C. Resource Adequacy and Influence over Work 

The "resource adequacy" category in Table 7.3 sununarizes teachers’ ratings of seven statements 
regarding the extent to which they felt that resources (both non-material and material) were adequate 
to support their teaching success: "I have a place to get together with colleagues," "I have time to meet 
with colleagues," "I have time to participate in conferences/workshops," "I have opportunities to 
address students’ problems," "I have instructional equipment for my classroom," "I have the capacity 
to copy instructional materials for students in my class," and "I have the opportunity to discuss specific 
students with my colleagues. " Nearly 80 percent of all teachers surveyed felt that at least some of these 
resources were adequate (not shown in the table). Academy and non- Academy teachers differed in the 
frequency with which they judged most or all of these resources to be adequate: 61 percent of 
Academy teachers judged them to be adequate, compared to 45 percent of non- Academy teachers.*^ 
There were similar differences between Academy and non-Academy teachers in reports on the 
adequacy of their material and non-material resources. 

Table 7.3 also presents two items under the category "influence over areas of work" that 
indicate whether teachers feel they have influence over the instruction-related and administrative 
aspects of their work. The first item summarizes teachers’ ratings of statements related to the influence 
they feel they have on instruction, including selecting curriculum content, topics, and the skills they 
teach; selecting textbooks; determining the content of their professional development activities; and 
acquiring new equipment and materials. More than three-quarters of Career Academy teachers reported 
having considerable influence over these instruction-related areas, compared to 54 percent of non- 
Academy teachers.*^ 

The second item in this category summarizes teachers’ ratings of statements related to the 
influence they have on administrative policies, including the daily schedule, which classes they teach, 
which students they have in class, and disciplinary policy. Most teachers in the sample said that they 
had at least some influence over one or more of these areas. Academy and non-Academy teachers 
differed in the extent to which they reported having considerable influence over several of these areas, 
though relatively few felt they had much influence. Still, 37 percent of Academy teachers felt they had 



'‘‘The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). An average 
of 5 or higher on thes^ statements was considered indicative that respondents felt they were engaged in a high 
degree of collaboration. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy teachers whose 
response to these four statements was an average of 5 or higher. 

’^The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (very inadequate) to 5 (very adequate). An average 
of 4 or higher on these statements was considered indicative that respondents felt their resources were adequate 
for optimal teaching success. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy teachers whose 
response to these seven statements was an average of 4 or higher. 

'^The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (none) to 7 (a great deal of influence). An average 
of 4 or higher on these statements was considered indicative that respondents felt they had considerable 
influence over these areas of their work. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy 
teachers whose response to these statements was an average of 4 or higher. 



considerable influence over these areas, compared to 15 percent of non- Academy teachers. 
Moreover, 64 percent of Academy teachers felt that they had at least some influence over these areas, 
compared to 37 percent of the non- Academy teachers (not shown in Table 7.3). 



rv. Teachers’ Relationships with Students 

A central goal of the Career Academy approach is to create closer relationships between 
teachers and students and to personalize instruction. Field interviews with Academy teachers and 
students, as well as observations of Academy classes and activities, indicate that all of the Career 
Academies in this study emphasize and achieve closer relationships between teachers and students than 
do many other high school programs. During interviews, many students cited examples of occasions 
when their Academy teachers extended themselves to help with personal problems, as well as with 
problems they were having in school. Academy teachers also gave examples of individual and 
collaborative efforts they made to keep students engaged in school and to help them in other aspects 
of their lives. They contrasted this with their experiences outside the Academy. 

One Academy teacher, for example, described his efforts to get a student who was absent from 
school for several days to return and stop spending time with a gang. After making several visits to 
the student’s home and meeting with his parents, the teacher tracked the student down at a playground 
several miles from school. The teacher approached the student in front of his young "mini-gang" and 
vigorously pressed him to return to school. The student began attending regularly, although he still had 
difficulty completing assignments. 

During a staff team meeting at another Academy, teachers were observed discussing students 
who were having problems. One student had run away from home; the parents called one of the 
Academy teachers to ask that she send the student home (the family assumed that the student would 
contact this teacher). After obtaining the parent’s assurance that the student would not be physically 
harmed if she came home, the teacher persuaded the student to go home. 

These examples of personalized support for students appear to be more prevalent in the 
Academies than elsewhere in the high school environment. In several sites. Academy teachers who also 
teach classes outside the Academy reported having closer relationships with Academy students than 
with their students in non- Academy classes. In Academy staff meetings, teachers frequently discuss 
students’ problems, field trips, and other Academy activities that are designed to build personalized 
relationships with students. 

This contrast between Academy and non-Academy environments can be seen at the bottom of 
Table 7.3, which presents two dimensions of teacher/student relationships. The first item summarizes 
teachers’ ratings of statements related to the extent to which they take a personal interest in students 
beyond the classroom, including "It is important that I spend time in class talking about issues related 
to students’ personal development," "I make a conscious effort to show students I care about them," 
"It is important for me to know something about my students’ families," "I feel I should be accessible 



*^The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). An average 
of 5 or higher on these statements was considered indicative that respondents placed a high level of emphasis 
on personalized relationships with students. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy 
teachers whose response to these statements was an average of 5 or higher. 
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to students even if it means meeting with them before or after school," and "I believe that teachers 
should keep their relationships with students in their classes focused strictly on coursework. " Nearly 
all of the teachers in the sample attached some importance to many of these areas. Career Academy 
teachers were more likely than their non-Academy counterparts to place major emphasis on 
personalized relationships with students: 70 percent of Academy teachers placed a high emphasis on 
personalized relationships with students, compared to 51 percent of non-Academy teachers.^® 

The final item in Table 7.3 summarizes teachers’ ratings of statements related to their sense of 
responsibility and caring for students as individuals, including "I feel that it’s part of my responsibility 
to keep students from dropping out of school," "If I try really hard, I can get through to even the most 
difficult or unmotivated students," "I should be accessible to students even if it means meeting with 
them before or after school," "I am certain I am making a difference in the lives of my students," and 
"I make a conscious effort to show students I care about them." Virtually all of the teachers in this 
sample attached some importance to these aspects of their relationships with students, and the 
difference between Academy and non-Academy teachers is not large: 67 percent of Academy teachers 
placed a high level of emphasis on responsibility and caring for students, compared to 55 percent of 
non-Academy teachers. 



V. Summary 

The evidence from the survey of Academy and non-Academy teachers indicates that most 
Academy teachers closely resemble their non-Academy counterparts, but they experience quite 
different working conditions. The Academies have teachers of roughly the same average age, gender 
distribution, race/ethnicity distribution, training, and teaching experience as the rest of the teachers 
in the host high schools. Academy teachers are much more likely, however, than their non-Academy 
counterparts to report concrete ways in which they experience being part of a teacher learning 
community and that they engage in personalized relationships with their students. The findings support 
the conclusion that the distinctiveness of the Academy teachers and their perspectives on their work 
are at least in part a product of the distinctive structure of Career Academies. Future reports will 
present further data and analyses to examine these issues in greater detail and explore how they may 
be influencing students’ experiences. 



'®The response set for each statement ranged from 1 (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly agree). An average 
of 5 or higher on these statements was considered indicative that respondents placed a high level of emphasis 
on caring for students. Table 7.3 shows the percentage of Academy and non-Academy teachers whose 
response to these statements was an average of 5 or higher. 

'^This difference is not statistically significant, so one cannot be confident that it reflects a real difference 
between Academy and non-Academy teachers’ responses. 



APPENDIX A 



ITEMS FROM THE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE USED TO CREATE 
INDICATORS OF TEACHERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR WORK 



Table A.l 



Career Academies Evaluation 

Items from the Teacher Questionnaire Used to Create 
Indicators of Teachers’ Perceptions of Their Work 



Teacher Learning Community (Cronbach’s Alpha = .81) 

14. Using the scale provided, indicate how strongly you agree or disagree with each of the following statements regarding 
your current job. (Scale: 1 = "Strongly Disagree" to 6 = "Strongly Agree") 

a. I feel that I have many opportunities to learn new things in my present job. 

b. I work closely with other teachers who support my efforts to try out new ideas, 

d. I work closely with other teachers to solve problems; not just talk about them. 

f. My job provides me with continuing professional stimulation and growth. 

g. Most other teachers with whom I work are continually learning and seeking new ideas. 

h. Most other teachers with whom I work seldom evaluate their curriculum and classroom activities. [This item 

was reverse-coded for consistency of scaling.] 

Teacher Collaboration (Cronbach’s Alpha = .87) 

11. For [your most typical class], indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each statement. (Scale: 1 = 
"Strongly Disagree" to 6 = "Strongly Agree") 

a. I work with other teachers to develop materials and activities for this class. 

b. I meet regularly with other teachers to discuss different ways of teaching this class. 

c. I meet regularly with other teachers to discuss problems I have with students in this class. 

d. I make a conscious effort to coordinate the content of this class with teachers in other subject area departments. 

Resource Adequacy (Cronbach’s Alpha = .87) 

15. Please indicate the extent to which you judge resources in your current job to be adequate or inadequate for your 
optimal success as a teacher . (Scale: 1 = "Very Inadequate" to 5 = "Very Adequate") [Respondents were also given 
the opportunity to answer this question with "Not relevant to my success." Teachers who gave this response were not 
included in the calculation for this indicator.] 

a. A place to get together with colleagues. 

b. Capacity to photocopy instructional materials for students in my classes. 

c. Time to meet with colleagues. 

d. Release time to participate in conferences and workshops. 

e. Instructional equipment for my classroom. 

f. Opportunities to address collective problems of students in the school (e.g., race relations, academic motivation, 
absenteeism, etc.). 

g. Opportunities to discuss specific students with my colleagues. 



Influence over Instruction-Related Areas (Cronbach’s Alpha = .69) 

13. Using the scale provided, indicate how much influence you feel you have over the following areas of your work. 
(Scale: 1 = "None" to 6 = "A Great Deal") 

a. Determining the content of your professional development or in-service activities. 

b. Selecting content, topics, and skills you teach. 

c. Selecting your textbooks and other instructional materials. 

h. Acquiring new equipment, materials, or other resources for use in your classes. 




(continued) 
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Table A.l (continued) 



Influence over Administrative Policies (Cronbach’s Alpha = .71) 

13. Using the scale provided, indicate how much influence you feel you have over the following areas of your work. 
(Scale: 1 = "None" to 6 = "A Great Deal") 

d. Determining which classes you teach. 

e. Determining which students you will have in your classes. 

f. Determining the daily schedule. 

g. Setting disciplinary policies for students. 



Emphasis on Personalized Relationships with Students (Cronbach’s Alpha = .74) 

12. The statements below concern your goals for students’ educational outcomes and for your relationships with students. 

Using the scale provided, indicate how strongly you agree or disagree with each statement as it applies to your own 

teaching philosophy and practice . (Scale: 1 = "Strongly Disagree" to 6 = "Strongly Agree") 

c. It is important that I spend time in class talking about issues related to students’ personal development even if 
it takes time away from covering subject matter content. 

e. I make a conscious effort to show my students that I care about them. 

f. It is important for me to know something about my students’ families. 

g. I feel that I should be accessible to students even if it means meeting with them before or after school, during 
my prep or free period, etc. 

h. I believe that teachers should keep their relationships with students in their classes focused strictly on course 
work. [This item was reverse-coded for consistency of scaling.] 



Emphasis on Caring About Students (Cronbach’s Alpha == .73) 

12. The statements below concern your goals for students’ educational outcomes and for your relationships with students. 

Using the scale provided, indicate how strongly you agree or disagree with each statement as it applies to your own 
teaching philosophy and practice . (Scale: 1 = "Strongly Disagree" to 6 = "Strongly Agree") 

e. I make a conscious effort to show my students that I care about them. 

g. I feel that I should be accessible to students even if it means meeting with them before or after school, during 
my prep or free period, etc. 

i. I feel that it’s part of my responsibility to keep students from dropping out of school. 

j. If I try really hard, I can get through to even the most difficult or unmotivated students, 
m. I am certain I am making a difference in the lives of my students. 



Source: MDRC calculations from Career Academies Evaluation Teacher Questionnaire. 

Notes: The number and letter before each item indicates its location in the Career Academies Teacher Questionnaire, which 

is available from MDRC. 

Cronbach’s Alpha is a statistical measure of an indicator’s reliability in terms of the extent to which items used to 
create a scale are correlated with each other. Indicators with alpha values of .70 or higher are considered highly reliable. 
Indicators were created by calculating teachers’ average response to the items listed. 
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Launching JOBSTART: A Demonstration for Dropouts in the JTPA System. 1987. Patricia Auspos. 

Implementing JOBSTART: A Demonstration for School Dropouts in the JTPA System. 1989. Patricia Auspos, George 
Cave, Fred Doolittle, Gregory Hoerz. 

Assessing JOBSTART: Interim Impacts of a Program for School Dropouts. 1991. George Cave, Fred Doolittle. 
JOBSTART: Final Report on a Program for School Dropouts. 1993. George Cave, Hans Bos, Fred Doolittle, Cyril 
Toussaint. 

The Career Beginnings Evaluation 

An evaluation of a program that seeks to increase college attendance and improve job quality among 
disadvantaged high school students. 

Career Beginnings Impact Evaluation: Findings from a Program for Disadvantaged High School Students. 1990. 
George Cave, Janet Quint. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) Demonstration 
A test of a school-conditioned job guarantee for low-income youth. 

Lessons from a Job Guarantee: The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. Monograph. 1984. Judith Gueron. 



PROGRAMS FOR TEENAGE PARENTS ON WELFARE 

The LEAP Evaluation 

An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial incentives to 
encourage teenage parents on welfare to stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Implementing a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1991. Dan Bloom, 
Hilary Kopp, David Long, Denise Polit. 

LEAP: Interim Findings on a Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1993. Dan 
Bloom, Veronica Fellerath, David Long, Robert Wood. 

LEAP: The Educational Effects of LEAP and Enhanced Services in Cleveland. 1994. David Long, Robert Wood, 
Hilary Kopp. 

LEAP: Three Year Impacts of Ohio *s Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1996. 
David Long, Judith Gueron, Robert Wood, Rebecca Fisher, Veronica Fellerath. 
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The New Chance Demonstration 

A test of a comprehensive program of services that seeks to improve the economic status and general well- 
being of a group of highly disadvantaged young women and their children. 

New Chance: Implementing a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their Children. 1991. 
Janet Quint, Barbara Fink, Sharon Rowser. 

Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New Chance. Monograph. 1994. Janet Quint, Judith Musick, 
with Joyce Ladner. 

New Chance: Interim Findings on a Comprehensive Program for Disadvantaged Young Mothers and Their Children. 
1994. Janet Quint, Denise Polit, Hans Bos, George Cave. 

Project Redirection 

A test of a comprehensive program of services for pregnant and parenting teenagers. 

The Challenge of Serving Teenage Mothers: Lessons from Project Redirection. Monograph. 1988. Denise Polit, Janet 
Quint, James Riccio. 

The Community Service Projects 

A test of a New York State teenage pregnancy prevention and services initiative. 

The Community Service Projects: Final Report on a New York State Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention and Services 
Program. 1988. Cynthia Guy, Lawrence Bailis, David Palasits, Kay Sherwood. 

WELFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAMS 
Books and Monographs 

Reforming Welfare with Work (Ford Foundation). Monograph. 1987. Judith M. Gueron. A review of welfare-to-work 
initiatives in five states. 

From Welfare to Work (Russell Sage Foundation). Book. 1991. Judith M. Gueron, Edward Pauly. A synthesis of 

research findings on the effectiveness of welfare-to-work programs. Chapter 1, which is the summary of the 
book, is also published separately by MDRC. 

Five Years After: The Long-Term Effects of Welfare-to-Work Programs (Russell Sage Foundation). Book. 1995. Daniel 
Friedlander, Gary Burtless. An analysis of five-year follow-up data on four welfare-to-work programs. 

Reports and Other Publications 

The JOBS Evaluation 

An evaluation of welfare-to-work programs operating under the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS) provisions of the Family Support Act of 1988. 

The JOBS Evaluation: Early Lessons from Seven Sites (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services [HHS] and 
U.S. Department of Education [ED]). 1994. Gayle Hamilton, Thomas Brock. 

The JOBS Evaluation: Adult Education for People on AFDC — A Synthesis of Research. (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation [HHS, ASPE]). 1995. ED 
and HHS. Prepared by Edward Pauly. 

The JOBS Evaluation: Early Findings on Program Impacts in Three Sites. (HHS, ASPE). 1995. HHS and ED. 
Prepared by Stephen Freedman, Daniel Friedlander. 

The JOBS Evaluation: Monthly Participation Rates in Three Sites and Factors Affecting Participation Levels in 
Welfare-to-Work Programs. (HHS, ASPE). 1995. HHS and ED. Prepared by Gayle Hamilton. 

The Cross-State Study of Time-Limited Welfare 

An examination of the implementation of some of the first state-initiated time-limited welfare programs. 
Implementing Time-Limited Welfare: Early Experiences in Three States. 1995. Dan Bloom, David Butler. 

Florida’s Family Transition Program 

A study of Florida’s time-limited welfare program. 

The Family Transition Program: An Early Implementation Report on Florida's Time-Limited Welfare Initiative. 1995. 
Dan Bloom. 

The Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) 

An evaluation of Minnesota’s welfare reform initiative. 

MFIP: An Early Report on Minnesota's Approach to Welfare Reform. 1995. Virginia Knox, Amy Brown, Winston 
Lin. 
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Canada’s Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) 

A test of the effectiveness of a temporary earnings supplement on the einployment and welfare receipt of 
public assistance recipients. Reports on the Self-Sufficiency Project are available from: Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation (SRDC), 275 Slater St., Suite 900, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5H9, Canada. Tel.: 613- 
237-4311; Fax: 613-237-5045. The reports are also available from MDRC. 

When Work Pays Better Than Welfare: A Summary of the Self-Sufficiency Project's Implementation, Focus Group, and 
Initial 18-Month Impact Reports (Social Research and Demonstration Corporation). 1996. 

The GAIN Evaluation 

An evaluation of California’s Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, the state’s JOBS program. 

GAIN: Basic Education in a Welfare-to-Work Program. 1994. Karin Martinson, Daniel Friedlander. 

GAIN: Benefits, Costs, and Three-Year Impacts of a Welfare-to-Work Program. 1994. James Riccio, Daniel 
Friedlander, Stephen Freedman. 

The Evaluation of Florida’s Project Independence 
An evaluation of Florida’s JOBS program. 

Florida's Project Independence: Benefits, Costs, and Two-Year Impacts of Florida's JOBS Program. 1995. James 
Kemple, Daniel Friedlander, Veronica Fellerath. 

Papers for Practitioners 

Assessing JOBS Participants: Issues and Trade-offs. 1992. Patricia Auspos, Kay Sherwood. 

Linking Welfare and Education: A Study of New Programs in Five States. 1992. Edward Pauly, David Long, Karin 
Martinson. 

Improving the Productivity of JOBS Programs. 1993. Eugene Bardach. 

Working Papers 

Working Papers related to a specific project are listed under that project. 

Learning from the Voices of Mothers: Single Mothers' Perceptions of the Trade-offs Between Welfare and Work. 1993. 
LaDonna Pavetti. 

Unpaid Work Experience for Welfare Recipients: Findings and Lessons from MDRC Research. 1993. Thomas Brock, 
David Butler, David Long. 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM) 

A test of the feasibility and effectiveness of an ongoing participation requirement in a welfare-to-work 
program. 

The Saturation Work Initiative Model in San Diego: A Five-Year Follow-up Study. 1993. Daniel Friedlander, Gayle 
Hamilton. 

The Self-Employment Investment Demonstration (SEID) 

A test of the feasibility of operating a program to encourage self-employment among recipients of AFDC. 

Self-Employment for Welfare Recipients: Implementation of the SEID Program. 1991. Cynthia Guy, Fred Doolittle, 
Barbara Fink. 



THE PARENTS’ FAIR SHARE DEMONSTRATION 

A demonstration aimed at reducing child poverty by increasing the job-holding, earnings, and child support 
payments of unemployed, noncustodial parents (usually fathers) of children receiving public assistance. 

Matching Opportunities to Obligations: Lessons for Child Support Reform from the Parents' Fair Share Pilot Phase. 
1994. Dan Bloom, Kay Sherwood. 

THE NATIONAL SUPPORTED WORK DEMONSTRATION 

A test of a transitional work experience program for four disadvantaged groups. 

Summary and Findings of the National Supported Work Demonstration. 1980. MDRC Board of Directors. 
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About MDRC 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a 
nonprofit social policy research organization founded in 1974 and 
located in New York City and San Francisco. Its mission is to design 
and rigorously field-test promising education and employment-related 
programs aimed at improving the well-being of disadvantaged adults 
and youth, and to provide policymakers and practitioners with reliable 
evidence on the effectiveness of social programs. Through this work, 
and its technical assistance to program administrators, MDRC seeks to 
enhance the quality of public policies and programs. MDRC actively 
disseminates the results of its research through its publications and 
through interchanges with a broad audience of policymakers and 
practitioners; state, local, and federal officials; program platmers and 
operators; the funding community; educators; scholars; community 
and national organizations; the media; and the general public. 

Over the past two decades — working in partnership with more than 
forty states, the federal government, scores of communities, and 
numerous private philanthropies - MDRC has developed and studied 
more than three dozen promising social policy initiatives. 
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